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LOOK INSIDE THE f/ofag FOR NEW ECONOMIES IN ANY INDUS: 


_—< Putting the bite 
«+= \S__\_ on"OVERHEAD' 


This giant overhead coal cutter shows how you, 
too, can cut overhead. A veritable power plant 
on wheels, it represents many of the condition 
inside the machines in your plant. 

Those cutter-head gears (top) are subjected 
to heavy shock loads. A special Socony-Vacuum 
oil cushions the shocks. The boom gears (center 

operate under high-unit pressures. A 
select lubricant meets this condition. 
Hydraulic power controls the mech- 
anism. A new oil transmits this 


power. 
All this is just one sample of how 
Socony-Vacuum research answers the 
needs of every part of every machine. 
And back of these new developments 
is our Complete Lubrication Ser- 
vice for your plant. Get this 
service now. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., 
INC. and Affiliates: Magnolia 
Petroleum Company, General 
Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


Socony-Vacuum's 


5 STEPS 


to Lower Production 
Costs for You! 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE”—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.WT.— 


F the bag-like refill cartridge in an 
industrial oil filter isn’t properly 
d at both ends, clean and dirty 
will mix together, making the filter 
less. That’s why Briggs Clarifier 
pmpany engineers, after rigid test 
many materials, selected HYCAR 
hetic rubber for the sealing rings 
the type “Z” Fold Refill Cartridge. 


There were 4 performance charac- 
tistics needed in the material select- 
First, it had to be resilient to slide 
the spindle inside the unit—no 
kling or tearing during installa- 

of the refill cartridge. Second, it 
to resist deterioration—remain 
ected by hot oils, acids, water. 


HYCAR seals 
put filter performance “in the bag’ 
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Third, it had to resist vulcanization 
to the metal spindle even at continued 
high temperatures. Finally, it had to 
stay resilient—maintain a perfect seal 
for the full long life of the refill 
cartridge. 


That HYCAR could meet these re- 
quirements is plainly shown by the 
list of properties in the box at the 
right. They tell why HYCAR has in 
5 short years become an important 
basic material for American industry. 
Ask your supplier for parts made from 
HYCAR. Learn for yourself that it’s 
wise to use HYCAR for long-time 
dependable performance. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Obio. 


Hyecar 


Reg. U. 8. Pet. OF. 
LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPB 


Syithlllo Rubber 


Shown here is a complete unit using the “Z” Fold Cartridge. 
It cleans the oil used in the cutting operation—then returns 
it in a continuous stream to be used again and again. Par- 
tially exploded view shows HY CAR seal and spindle assembly. 


CHECK THESE 


SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
1. EXTREME Of. RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 


siona | stability of parts. 


2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vp fo 250° 


F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 


7. AGE 
checking or cracking from oxidation. 

a RANGE—compounds can be vorie« 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 

TO [AL—compovads wil! 
not adhere to metals even after con- 
fact under pressure ( Metal can be 
readily obtained when desired. 
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KIWASHINGTON BULLETIN 


“MAVAGES FIRST, THEN PRICES 


- OPA is cracking under terrific pres- 
> to ease up on prices. It is this 
(fmpressure, coming from the Administra- 
11sffon topside, that, willy nilly, is letting 
63Ml&ages rise in the current struggle over 
(Me distribution of postwar income. 
8% The price is expected to 
lis oad i tiwenion Dosctor 
!20@ hn W. Snyder that price-making be 
ivorced from e-making. This is 
-> osfmevitable (BW —Sep.29’45,p5). Then 
- ‘nght)M@PA will give ground on prices where 
‘©: Bu has to. For all practical purposes, 
has lost union support for price con- 
ol, but will try to pick up some 
om management, which is now trying 
» establish the level of its permanent 
ostwar costs. To the extent ogre 
empora rice controls may help 
RS caciackibiis to hold a lid on wages, 
DPA believes it will gain converts. 
Present opinion in OPA. is that a 
dS. Lampoost of up to 15% in oil refinery 
age rates can be absorbed without 
in increase in prices. 


licy, Joh e 
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“hnshai ATIONALIZED ATOMS 
© Wash 


President Truman has dumped into 
ongress’‘ lap the whole problem of 
rking out controls for the develop- 
‘ol, Magggment of atomic energy. 
_ Arthufif’ In his iiiines tetas to Congress 
lownsendiifor creation of a commission to handle 
nia B L e control job the President (1) de- 
ered consideration of international 
spects of the atomic bomb secret, and 
) said that Congress should lay down 
he basic principles governing activi- 


t Foreig 


|» Parked 


i Gr > Ls 
al Specific recommendations, amount- 


‘on Frangg to nationalization of atomic energy, 
>raw-Hilggere that the commission be given con- 
>, Stuartol of all government-owned land and 
Hovadfftineral deposits which contain sources 

S" atomic energy, and of ali plants con- 
ected with its development and use. 
e President also asked that the com- 
uission be authorized to acquire, by 
tchase or condemnation, any such 


ree ivately owned lands and minerals in 
McGra U. S., as well as American-owned 
‘Oi -sgmeal and personal oe gd outside this 
aN vggeuntry. also was urged to 


McGraw, intain existing atomic bomb plants. 
: e 

olf AX CLASH AVERTED 

“Mevolif By presenting a tax relief program 
‘secondmat is reasonably satisfactory to both 
‘<* 2'MMlouse and Senate, Treasury Secretary 
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jes of the atomic energy commission. — 


Fred M. Vinson has headed off tempo- 
tarily a clash between Chairman Walter 
F. tge of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and Chairman Robert L. Dough- 
ton of the House Ways & Means 
Committee, 

Although the constitution says that 
revenue measures must originate in the 
House, the Senate Finance Committee 
rewrote all the wartime tax bills to suit 
itself. When postwar tax planning 
started, George kept the inside track 
by throwing the work to the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue ‘Taxa- 
tion, representing both houses. 

Ways & Means Committee members 
were looking for a chance to put the 
Senate in its place when the war ended 
and Vinson tossed them the ball. Now 
they find that their tax ideas, George’s, 
and Vinson’s all coincide pretty well. 
This makes it hard for anyone to start 
a fight. 


Vinson Plan Rejected 


Vinson’s proposal to repeal the 3% 
normal tax on individual incomes (page 
17) won’t be enough to satisfy Con- 
gress, but the final action will be much 
closer to the ‘Treasury’s plan than to 
the 20% horizontal cut proposed by the 
Republicans. 

The Ways & Means Committee ten- 
tatively rejected Vinson’s proposal this 
week in favor of a plan that would (1) 
keep the normal tax but allow the same 
exemptions as the surtax ($500 per 
family member instead of a flat $500 
per taxpayer), and (2) cut all surtaxes 
by four percentage points. 

This would give more relief to the 
higher income brackets than would re- 
peal of the normal tax, but it would 
also take most of the 12,000,000 lowest- 
bracket taxpayers off the rolls entirely. It 
therefore represents a good middle 
ground where Republicans and Demo- 
crats could strike a deal. 

The Ways & Means plan would cost 
the government about $2,500,000,000 
a year (on the basis of 1946 income 
estimates) against $2,085,000,000 under 
the Treasury plan. 


RESERVE ARMY AT ISSUE 


Quite apart from future development 
and control of the atomic teak, the 
War Dept. will shortly turn its heaviest 
guns on Congress for universal military 
training, as essential both to security 
and as a needed instrument in the 
hands of U.S. foreign policy. . 

The case for universal training looks 


hopeless, and the argument that top 
military leaders will use will not be 
pleasant. Their position is that because 
of our prewar unpreparedness it was the 
strategic mistakes of Germany and Japan 
and the dauntless resistance of Britain 
and Russia which kept war from Amer- 
ican shores, not this country’s mobiliz- 
able strength. 


WARNING: REICH RESURGES 


Officials returning from Germany are 
greatly concerned over the recuperative 
capacity still present in the German 
economy. 

‘They are convinced that unless Allied 
occupation policies are more severe the 
country’s war potential in a few short 
years can be greater than it was in 1939. 
They advocate that Germany be wholly 
stripped of industrial capacity in excess 
of its requirements for peaceful pur- 
suits, if the danger of a resurgent and 
militarist Reich is to be averted. 


GOLD FOR ENGLAND? 


While one group of government 
financial experts is working up plans for 
a dollar pool on which the British and 
others will be allowed to draw (BW— 
Sep.29’45,p15), another is figuring out 
where to get the moncy to put into it. 
The job boils down to getting a right 
hunch on what Congress will be least 
unwilling to do. 

Experts don’t think that Congress 
would vote for a fund to be raised either 
from taxes or by borrowing. A deal in 
which U. S. taxpayers must pay interest 
on moncy which would be lent interest 
free would be hard to put across. 

Consequently, gold will probably be 
proposed. But practically all of the 
gold in Fort Knox is impounded against 

old certificates which, in turn, are 

eld by the reserve banks against ordi- 
nary pocket money and the deposits of 
commercial banks. How can this gold 
be tapped? 

The Treasury may ask Congress to 
reduce the amount of gold pledged 
against the gold certificates. This could 
be written down, say, from $1 to 80¢ 
per $1 of certificates, giving the Treas- 
uty 20¢ to operate with. € reserve 
banks would carry the 80¢ certificates at 
$1 so their balance sheets would be un- 
changed. 

Later on, as England and others drew 
on the fund, their checks would be- 
come banking reserve, available for 
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It’s breath-taking—the speed with which the petroleum industry rushed high-oc- 
tane gasoline into Ethyl pumps all over the country. As if by magic, nearly 
every oil company now has a super gasoline to offer you— Ethyl gasoline 
that comes up to your highest expectations of power, performance and quality. 


. 
\\ 

i 
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The secret, if it is a secret, is that gasoline refiners had been making 
superb gasoline all along. But this high-quality fuel was needed for mili- 
tary purposes. Came the end of the war—presto—you now get the cream 
of the gasoline production. All you have to do is— ask for Ethyl 


METHYL 


BRAND OF 
ANTIKNOCK 


r— 
ie COMPOUND , 
aw ETHYL 
CORPORATION 


Manx erento 


LOOK FOR THE ETHYL TRADEMARK 


ASHINGTON BULLETIN (continued) 


»ns, investments, and deposits. Even- 
lly, the reserve banks might have to 
ack such credit expansion. 


ILDERS TO CURB PROFITS 


With all restrictions ‘em a 
building ind $s promi to 
a its pe 2 Bahevioe while the period 
extremely high demand continues, 
ticularly in housing. It will turn out 
full force for the first meeting of the 
nstruction Industry ae Coun- 
j, recently set up by the U. S. Chamber 
Commerce, in Washington Nov. 1. 
Ruling topic will be self-regulation, 
| along the building line, from pro- 
cers and distributors_of construction 
aterials to general contractors and 
bor, so as to keep profit margins rea- 
nable. The alternative, the indust 
ill be told, is an unhealthy boom fol. 
ed by a healthy bust. 
Builders will be reminded that they 
ea _— opportunity to make 
od profits, despite low margins, be- 
use the industry will be starting from 
low level. In contrast to the $13,500,- 
16,000 of activity in 1942, volume ran 
depression levels in 1944—some $4,- 
00,000,000—and hasn’t been much 


MN 


y igher since (BW —Sep.1’45,p21). 
e 
e 
* _ JBHOE CONTROLS TO END 
4 Shoe rationing will end on or before 
‘ ov. 1, OPA and WPB are agreed. 


PB’s Leather Bureau originally had 
ccommended that shoe rationing termi- 
ate Oct. 1, based on the premise that 
ptember production of leather shoes 
ould be at least 26,000,000, the mini- 
um figure at which rationing could be 
ded. 


However, a combination of manpower 
hortages, conversion in some plants, 
d only 19 working days during the 
onth held production to approximately 
3,000,000 pairs. October res are 
w being checked by WPB and a de- 
ion on the date for the termination 
rationing will be made next week. 


ORN RULING PROTESTED 


Secretary of iculture Clinton P. 
nderson regrets having yielded, against 
¢ advice of his own grain specialists, 
the of Kentucky’s U.S. Sen. 
Iben Barkley to Jet beverage alcohol 
istillers use 750,000 bu. -of corn. this 
‘onth (page 47). 

Anderson’s announcement has loosed 
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an avalanche of cc «plaints from bakers, 
corn processors, and livestock feeders, 
already short of corn products and corn 
for the production of bakery goods, 
meats, milk, and eggs. 

Unhappiest of “il are the beverage 
distillers themselves. With market sup- 
plies scarce, they can’t find the corn 
for bourbon mashes. But everybody will 
be happy when the new crop comes on 
the market. 


TAX RELIEF VS. INFLATION 


Although the Administration and 
Congress share the joy of their business 
constituents over the expected early 
demise of the excess-profits tax (page 
17), officials who are prone to figure 
consequences don’t regard its removal 
as all milk and honey. 

They note a tendency, for instance, 
by some manufacturers of textiles and 
other goods to hold back production 
until the tax comes off Jan. 1. 

They also calculate that the amount 
saved through tax relief by many com- 
panies will not be wholly offset by pay 
boosts, leaving increased profits as a spur 
to further wage demands. Furthermore, 
the excess-profits tax helped to keep 
— down since the government would 

ave taken most of the resulting profits. 

All told, the repeal of the tax is ex- 
pected to have rather turbulent infla- 
tionary effects. 


MOVIE COMPROMISE FAILS 


Last minute efforts of the big movie 
producers to stave off trial of the gov- 
ernment’s antitrust case (BW-—Sep. 
29’45,p83) have fallen through. The 
case goes to trial on Monday. The 
Justice Dept. will not settle for any- 
thing less than a “substantial” divesti- 
ture of theater ownership from the 
production and distribution end of the 
business. Producers were willing to talk 
about a token divestiture, but this 
wasn’t enough for the trust busters who 
are holding out for unloading of thea- 
ters city-by-city to the extent neces- 
sary to give independent competition 
its innings. 


SNYDER PLATITUDES 


Although Reconversion Director John 
W. Snyder’s first report to Congress pur- 
rts to deal with the “pressing prob- 
ms and the immediate policies of the 
transition period,” it says nothing di- 


rectly about strikes that are knotting 
up reconversion here and there. 

Management-labor relations are too 
explosive at present to permit any can- 
did comment by Snyder, especially be- 
cause he is heavily involved with Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary of Labor 
Lewis Schwellenbach on strategy for 
settling present tie-ups and forestalling 
new ones. 

So the labor situation is dismissed 
with a few platitudes such as, “Business 
and labor have an especially heavy re- 
sponsibility. . . . The people of the 
United States expect each of these im- 
portant groups to look at the other's 
side and to adjust differences in the in- 
terest of getting the job done.” 

All told, the report doesn’t add any- 
thing to what has been said before 
either by Snyder himself or by his pred- 
ecessor, Fred M. Vinson (BW-—Jul.7 
"45,p15). 


WINDFALL FOR TRUMAN 


In spite of the aid and comfort that 
Democratic cronies of President ‘l'ru- 
man are giving to Republicans on Cap- 
itol Hill, it looks as if he will inherit 
a political windfall. 

It is the judgment of observers who 
scan the political horizon that the 
G.O.P. is still fatally focusing its energy 
and its resentment on the late Franklin 
Roosevelt and that in devoting itself to 

ying Pearl Harbor and the Elliott 

oosevelt incidents to the White 
House, the Republicans conceivably 
would have succeeded in foreclosing a 
fifth term to F.D.R.—but will allow 
Harry Truman to get a second. 


WRITE-OFF ALTERNATIVES 


As expected, the government has 
accelerated the write-off period for pri- 
vately financed war facilities (BW-—Sep. 
29’45,p7). Contractors who are still 
carrying on such work have two possible 
alternatives, each still subject to final 
interpretation by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Under the first, they may amortize 
the portion of work already done at 
the end of last month—when President 
Truman proclaimed that the national 
emergency in facilities was over. For 
example, if a $200,000 project financed 
with private funds was begun in Septem- 
ber, 1942, and was half completed at the 
time of the proclamation, the contractor 
writes off the $100,000 expenditure over 
a three-year period. Whether to com- 
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Heating Dreams 
Come True... 


A building free of heating head- 
aches—no earlymorningcomplaints 
of not enough heat; no mid-day 
reports of too much heat. It’s a 
Building Owners dream to receive 
even heat all day long—with a sav- 
ing in fuel. 


Many Building Owners have al- 
ready discovered their answer in 
the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. There’s no over- 
heating; no underheating . . . No 
costly waste of fuel. Continuous 
heat flow from every radiator main- 
tains comfortable heating at all 
times. 


“Control-by-the-Weather” is pro- 
vided by an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically balances the 
heating rate to agree with changes 
in outdoor temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed! ... 
If you are planning on a new build- 
ing or on the modernization of an 
existing building, you will be inter- 
ested in “Performance Facts” — a 
book of case studies, before and after 
figures,on 268 Webster Steam Heat- 
ing installations. Write for it today. 
Address Dept. BW-10 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
ee: acnadd mies yen dren yy bs Sesom Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited. Montreal 


CONTROL 


AUTOMATIC 


Heating Systems 


plete the work is a matter for the con- 
tractor to decide. 

Under the other alternative, contrac- 
tors would finish their projects, then 
amortize them over the five-year period 
specified in the second revenue act of 
1940—even if the project takes more 
than five years to build. 


AID FOR SMALL PLANTS 


Strong Administration backing is as- 
sured for the “Industrialization of Un- 
derdeveloped Areas Act of 1945” (S. 
1385 and H. R. 4068), recently placed 
before Congress by two Democrats, Sen. 
Josiah W. Bailey of North Carolina 
and Rep. Brooks Hays of Arkansas. 

Under this legislation, the Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor depart- 
ments would work as a team to give tech- 
nical and financial assistance to small 
manufacturers—in short, provide them 
with something of the same kind of 
service that is now available to farmers. 

The bill calls for an initial annual 
outlay of $5,000,000 and is part and 
parcel of the Administration’s plan for 
attaining full employment. One result 
expected from the bill is reduction of 
the dependence of the South on farm- 
ing, particularly cotton. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 
Because Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 


ton P. Anderson has violated his own 
telease dates on several important news 
stories in making out of town speeches, 
many Washington press association re- 
porters have a working rule to quote 
Anderson only on news that’s unpleas- 
ant. 

When the big cigarette manufactur- 
ers got a green light in Washington 
this week for a price increase of a half- 
cent or more a pack, the ten-cent brands 
began to figure there might be some 
business for them again, even if the 
times are prosperous instead of r. 

Although at of the Navy Dept. i is 
now on a five-day week, all Navy de- 
mobilization centers in the country have 
just been placed on a seven-day basis to 
speed discharges. 

—Business W eck’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Like any other American in London, 
Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes 
was confused by lefthand traffic. As 
U. S. oil czar at the Anglo-American 
oil conference (page. 26), he found that 
a leftish government had left the tradi- 
tional British trade viewpoint practi- 


cally unchanged. 
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E OUTLOOK 


SINESS WEEK This country is committed, consciously or unconsciously, to policies which 
clearly mean gradually rising prices over the long term. 
TOBER 6, 1945 Things may not pan out, it is true: (1) Prices may turn down two or 
five or ten years from now; or conversely (2), controlled inflation may not 
work and the price rise conceivably could get out of hand. | 
The point is, though, that long-range business planning must take | 
into account the price forces that have been or are being launched. 
Don’t get caught in a position where you can’t pass along higher costs. 
This applies just as much to raw materials producers and to makers of 
component parts as it does to fabricators of finished products. 


bd 
Ideas which would inject pressure under prices were voiced by three top 
men in the Administration this week. 

Labor Secretary Lewis Schwellenbach espoused a general 15%, boost 
in hourly wages when he urged that figure as the basis of a truce in the oil 
industry. Just about everyone agrees it would mean higher gasoline. 

Treasury Secretary Fred Vinson called ours a $200,000,000,000 coun- 
try (in terms of potential gross national product). To hit that level in, say, 
1948 implies a rise of a few percentage points in over-all prices. 

Reconversion boss John Snyder supported the bill to raise the minimum 
wage level from the legal floor of 40¢ (actual effective minimum is 55¢) 
to 65¢. This would involve upward revisions of differentials for those making 
better-than-minimum wages and would push prices up. 

Behind all this is the Administration’s sponsorship of full employment 
(by deficit spending, if necessary) and a rising living standard. 

© 
Gently rising prices over a protracted period would hold no special hazards 
for business and could yield some positive advantages. 

A high level: of prosperity and general confidence in the price trend 
would attract investment money into common stocks. 

' The average company, year by year, would pick up a bit on inventory. 

Consumers would have no qualms about spending pretty freely. 

It is hard to predict, though, just how much confidence there would 
be in the rising price trend at any given time. It is one thing to decide what 
prices ought to do and quite another to make them do it. 

Many economists doubt the government's ability to control prices in 
a free market which, presumably, will exist increasingly from now on. The 
experience with “‘reflation” in 1933 is a case in point. 

e 
Mild inflation would be a big help to the Treasury in the next few years. 

The government's obligations are mostly in dollars. Officials are inter- 
ested, of course, in what dollars will buy, but the value of dollars in terms 
of meat and potatoes has little to do with balancing the budget. 

If the people make plenty of money, spend it, and bid prices up, then 
the Treasury is assured of high tax collections. As long as the price rise 
isn’t rapid, nobody is likely to be hurt too much. 

Politicians, in short, are more likely to boast about balancing the budget 
than to apologize about a rising c. of I. 

* 
Bonds would be less attractive than stocks to the average investor in a pro- 
tracted period of rising prices. This is obvious to anyone who has given any 
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thought to the effects of inflation, but it may be worth restatement now 
because of the effect it could have on the money market and the securities 
markets in the next decade. - 

But bonds wouldn’t go begging. Big investors like banks and insurance 
companies still would want them; they ‘take in dollars and pay out dollars 
so that their primary concern is not with purchasing power. 

e 
Washington officials, to the extent they have thought the thing through, 
expect America’s huge production potential to prevent sharp price rises. 

Ceilings would be relied upon until competition takes over. 

It is to be borne in mind, though, that some prices are more flexible 
than others. Big volume could give an auto company a cushion for rising 
costs whereas a steel mill might have to pass a wage boost on to consumers 
even at a high rate of operations. ' 

Similarly, farm products might be wobbly at a time when rents and 
clothing were rising enough to pull up the over-all cost of living. 

So, even in a period of high employment and rising prices, irregularities 
are to be expected. This, by itself, could curb inflation. 

Incentives to keep production high—such as tax cuts—are needed. 

; 
The surprisingly high level of employment in reconverting industry (BW— 
Sep.29’45,p9) may be traced to a combination of causes, Business Week’s 


_ preliminary field checks indicate. 


A good deal of employment is not on production lines. Large groups are 
engaged in clearing out war work and in tooling up. 

Besides, efficiency of workers actually engaged in turning out peace- 
time products is low. Veteran employees haven’t worked on these products 
for four or five years; those hired during the war need training. 

One company that is up to only about one-third its prewar output has 
80% of its prewar employment. It hopes to bring both to 100% by year end. 

This case may not be typical. But if it is, more jobs are filled now 
than were anticipated—while hirings from now until after the turn of the 
year will be proportionately slower. 

+ 
Independent refiners of petroleum, worried about where they stand in the 
high-octane sales race, will be interested in the announcement of Dr. Gustav 
Egloff of Universal Oil Products that a small and relatively inexpensive 
catalytic cracking unit has been developed by his company. 

Smaller refiners have been afraid they would find the cost of “cat 
crackers” prohibitive. Without such equipment, they would be out of luck 
when big companies began to offer gasoline rated above 80 octane. 

Whether many auto engines will need anything above 80 in the next 
couple of years is beside the point. Everybody expects big sales promotion 
for higher octane ratings and the public to rise to the bait. 

' This may indeed be the “revolution in refining’ that Egloff calls it. 
= 


Treasury experts put corporation income in 1946 (before taxes) above $18,- 
000,000,000 in preparing revenue estimates in Vinson’s tax plan. 

If the excess-profits tax is repealed as expected, corporations would 
take home more than $11,000,000,000, higher even than this department's 
prediction—that the figure would top $10,000,000,000 (BVW-—Sep. 1‘45,p9). 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . «© «© = *159.0 $161.6 175.5 233.0 230.8 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)........... 2... cee eee cece ee eeees 79.7 83.6 74.9 96.9 95.6 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks.........................0000005 10,430 10,570 13,845 20,335 20,935 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . $11,630 $10,224 $6,281 $5,639 $4,962 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).......................... 4,039 4,019 4,137 4,329 4,366 
ee eee ee ere 4,357 4,528 4,876 4,781 4,762 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............. 6... cece eee eee 1,933 2,029 2,033 1,975 1,994 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 77 78 77 86 86 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)................-220005- 63 65 66 50 63 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).....................-.- $27,729 $27,777 $27,600 $25,834 $23,658 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +14% +4+9% +6% ++25% +9% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........................-- 10 23 16 28 15 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100).................. 259.5 258.2 254.5 255.3 251.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 168.8  +168.2 168.0 166.4 165.8 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 227.7 227.0 224.3 226.4 224.4 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton). ..............---.c eee e cece cece $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $57.55 $56.73 
$Seunp Steel Composite (Irom Age, tom)... ..... 2.2.2... cccecceseccccceee $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $16.08 
{Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...............6.2.-0 ee ee eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
I ah oki oe o's. <i o.0 2 anh son sRWRE Soy sequacemece $1.66 $1.63 $1.60 $1.66 $1.60 
{Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............ jae ae eet kee a4'oarn 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2.2.2.0... ee ee eee eee 22.63¢  22.46¢  22.38¢ 21.78¢ 21.80¢ 
xsd Sania cs si cece shdepeWbewe's bocce $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 «$1.340 = $1.333 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..................2..-0055 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..................20005- 128.4 126.6 122.9 108.9 101.5 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.23% 3.24% 3.25% 3.39% 3.56% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.62% 2.63% 262% 2.60% 2.72% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 100% 1.00% 100% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 3% 3% i% 3% 3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 38,817 39,017 38,140 37,347 35,435 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................... 61,251 61,584 62,546 57,797 54,673 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............. 6,113 6,124 5,982 6,088 6,076 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks..........................0004 4,037 3,997 4,256 2,698 2,480 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 45,140 45,473 46,371 43,565 40,724 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.......................... 3,380 3,347 3,334 3,052 2,969 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................... 860 1,020 1,020 852 861 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 23,892 23,707 23,063 20,074 16,943 
* Preliminary, week ended September 29th. + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government. $ Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series om request, 
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Neve tuned the come 


The peak of the Bell System’s 
telephone shortage was in August. 


Then we had about 2,100,000 un- 


filled orders for service. 


More orders are received every 
day, but now we are installing 
telephones faster than the new 


orders come in. We will get. 


700,000 telephones from July to 
December 31 this year,. and 
700,000 more in the first three. 
months of 1946. 


Western Electric, our manu- 
facturing company, is setting up 
every machine it has that will 
make telephone equipment. 

In the next 12 months we ex- 
pect to install more telephones 
than there were in all of France 
and Belgium before the war. 

Even that will not give service 
to every one who wants it in that 
time. There are places where we 
have complicated switchboards to 


install—even places where we 
must build new buildings for the 
new switchboards. 

But we are on our way to give 
service to ail who want it—on 
our way to restore Bell System 
standards of service and raise 
them even higher. 

We are turning our facilities 
back to civilian service just as 
fast as we turned them to the 
instant needs of war. 
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ions Winning Showdown 


Government's proposal in oil case to arbitrate difference 
een the 30% demanded and the 15% companies offered 
asts nationwide wage boost greater than industry expected. 


er two months of steadily mount- 
turmoil, a rough outline of the 
ses that will be made on the labor 
Phecame apparent this. week. 
ions Stand Pat—Leaving aside the 
of key-industry strikes, which 
not yet reached their peak but 
have already forced important 
tions in the nation’s reconversion 
able, the immediate import of the 
nt clashes is that the wage level 
be pushed up higher than busi- 
generally expected. It has been 
ily assumed, and some _ business 
ts have been saying, that in ask- 
x a 30% wage increase the unions 


would gladly settle for 15%, and that 
15% was the top limit of the next step 
upward in pay rates. 

The reasoning behind this conclusion 
has proved faulty. It erred in taking 
for granted that the time-hallowed prac- 
tice of unions asking twice as much as 
they really expected to get still pre- 
vailed. Actually there were notable ex- 
ceptions to this practice in the recent 
past—for example, the “dime an hour” 
demand on the steel industry in 1941 
which the C.1.O. never compromised. 
Anyway times have changed. 

@ Precedent Falls—Today the relation- 
ship between union leadership and 


rank and file is such that after formal 
demands are presented, the union that 
can't get them settled on more than a 
“split the difference” basis is consid- 
ered to have met a defeat and is likely 
headed for a change of officers. 

Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellen- 
bach, struggling in the strike maelstrom, 
delivered the coup de grace to the 15% 
theory this week when he made his un- 
precedented proposal for settling the 
wage dispute in the oil industry. 

The Oil Workers (C.1.0.) demanded 
a 30% wage increase and backed up 
their demand with an immediate strike. 
The companies offered to raise rates 
15%. Schwellenbach, after failing to 
settle the dispute by various maneuvers 
and ultimata, ordered the parties to sub- 
mit to arbitration the differeiuce be- 
tween the 15% offer and the 30% 
demand. 
e Wartime Gain Held—This was con- 
sidered something new under the sun— 
an arbitration in a major strike which 


oledo, a two-mile queue of cars (above) leading to a 
ple service station attests to the proportions of the 
line drought attributed to the strike of 30,000 oil 
kers in eight states. In Washington, meanwhile, Sec- 


retary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach (second from 
left) worked out a settlement formula with his appointed 
conciliators (left to right) August J. Hummert, Justice 
W. L. Knous, James O. Hubbard, to end the deadlock. 


would weigh against the union demands 

not the wages status quo before the 

strike, but management’s best offer, de- 

veloped in negotiations under strike 
ressure. 

Although eleven companies balked 
at the Schwellenbach roposal, Sinclair 
Oil Corp. accepted fully; thus govern- 
ment suasion will nudge the whole in- 
dustry toward the arbiter’s judgment. 

Thus arranged, the arbitration award 
will be for a wage increase amounting 
to something between 15% and 30%. 
Some alert industrialists now believe 
that as a consequence of the pace- 
setting nature of a settlement in oil, 
business will be lucky to get by with 
as little as a 20% boost in wage rates 
before this quarter is out. 
eA Victory for Labor—With the 
Schwellenbach proposal in the oil case 
organized labor has won the first, and 
rat. the decisive, victory in its 
struggle to hold the powers it accumu- 
lated in wartime. 

President Philip Murray of the C.I.O. 
may~-have wanted this glory for his 
steelworkers, and the auto union may 
have been the first to make the nation 
conscious of the 30% goal, but the 
unions see an advantage in letting their 
brothers in the oilfields and refineries 
carry the banner. The oil workers’ bar- 
gaining position is strong. Their indus- 
try is relatively yg lacking in 
reconversion problems, assured of a 


favorable postwar position. Labor costs 
are a relatively small item in this highly 
mechanized production operation. In 
this situation, the union found when 
it put the pressure on that there was 


plenty of “give” in the companies’ 
wage position. Their bargaining posi- 
tion was further improved by the fact 
that a protracted interruption of out- 
put had to be avoided in the public 
interest. 

eQOn Schedule—Many more battles 
loom, but that small section of manage- 
ment which thought that an employer 
offensive against the unions would de- 
velop are confounded because labor has 
beaten it to the punch. With a better- 
than-15% wage increase virtually as- 
sured, that first punch has landed and 
the opposition shows signs of demoraliz- 
ation. 

Not only is organized labor success- 

fully demonstrating its power—the only 
sure way for unions to hold their mem- 
bership and in tum make themselves 
invulnerable to employer attacks—but 
it is also holding close to its own private 
and very important timetable. 
e Labor's Strategy—This timetable calls 
for getting through the worst of the in- 
evitable trouble, and getting through it 
with some substantial gains, before the 
full flood of demobilization returns 
millions of veterans to civilian life. 

Every union leader publicly proclaims 
his absolute conviction that the veter- 
ans will be prounion. But privately 
some of these leaders do a certain 
amount of worrying about what role 
millions of discharged servicemen will 
play in a major strike epidemic. To be 
on the safe side, the unions can feel 
more secure if the strike epidemic is 
over, having resulted in sizable increases 
in the pay envelope, before the bulk 
of vets are back in overalls. Believing 


Tats Sona MRSA REIN SAS TRS I ON SEM tarts «mona 


War veterans now oil workers again don uniforms and campaign ribbons to 
parade in the new type of postwar picket line at a Port Arthur (Tex.) refinery. 
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DESIGN FOR WORKING 


Corinne Griffith, glamor girl of { 
silent screen, is preparing to cash 
on Californians’ passion for outd 
living. Each office suite in a 12+ 
store and office building Miss Grif 
(Mrs. George Marshall) plans to ¢ 
struct in Beverly Hills will have 
balcony for fresh air dictation. Thy ar 
design is by architects C. E. Nociiiis, 
berg and A. Albert Cooling. 


implicitly in the labor axiom that 
pay envelope is the payoff, union lead 
—_ thinks that getting credit fo 
higher wage level than the veteran | 
when he went to war will assure « 
icemen’s goodwill. 

© Lewis’ Role—Other effects of the c 
rent labor upsurge are visible, some 
which, to individual employers, 1 
prove most important of all. 

One such is the maneuver of John 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers Uni 
which is now responsible for perh 
the most serious of the current ¢ 
of walkouts (page 98). 

Lewis is crippling coal production 

an effort to get the mine operator 
recognize his organization’s unit 
mine supervisory employees, of whi 
there are from 25,000 to 35,000 
the industry. But that’s only the 1 
step. 
@ May Settle Vital Question—If Lr 
wins, as Washington concedes he 
well might, he settles with a fait: 
compli the vital question, now tang 
in litigation, to which many mana 
ments await the answer. 

That question is: Must foreman | 
ions be dealt with at all and, if th 
must be recognized, can manageme 
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having supervisors and supervisees 
same organization? 

#’s the second.step to which the 
led coal strike leads. And there 
very easily be a third. 

Extend Union—The Foreman’s 
of America, the largest union of su- 
os in the’ country, unaffiliated 
either the A.F.L. or C.1.0., has 
t deal at stake in the current Lewis 
saign. By setting a governing pre- 
“he might very well establish for 
A.A. that very recognition which 
ement in autos, steel, rubber, 
textiles, and most other industries 
determinedly refused to grant. 
he wins his strike, it is being sug- 
i in knowledgeable quarters that 
is will have to do is raise an 
row to have the F.A.A. apply for 
ation with the catchall District 50 
he mine workers’ union. 
recent issue of The Supervisor, ofh- 


organ of the F.A.A. supports this 
- rid A fulsome editorial. hails the 
vir] of fl.W. president as “almost solely re- 
to cash ggesible for the great gains of labor 
__“" BBhe past few years,” and concludes 
T Outage “if any man in the history of union- 
a 12st ever deserved the title, Labor 
iss Grifggder, in the true meaning of the 
ns to c@iies it is John L. Lewis.” 
Il havea bat May Be Ahead—With a branch 
_ ibis union operating in the super- 
tion. ry area of C.I.O.-organized indus- 
 Noerfiis, the miners’ programs of raiding 


, 0. affiliates can go forward in really 
gear. For employers it would mean 
acceleration of the intense jurisdic- 


1 that (pal warfare which gets a company in 
ion lead middle of a crossfire it can neither 
dit  forfif@trol nor abate. 

eteran ™chwellenbach has patiently been 


SSUTE sq 


ing for the big labor-management 
ference to develop ideas for. dam- 


of the cit the flood. In the meantime, he 
, some #M@ his fellow labor experts in Washing- 
yers, m™ are making no general attack on the 


blem but merely running from one 
ation to another. 
00 Little, Too Late?—Originally 
duled for Nov. 5 (BW —Sep.15’45, 
)), that conference date may be ad- 
ced at the suggestion of the National 
luction in. of Manufacturers. But worried 
erator @inessmen feel that, even if the con- 
unit @#ence were in session now, it would be 


of John 
Ts Uni 
r perhg 
rent ¢ 


of whiglese of too little, too late. 
5,000 fithe conference agenda bars a dis- 
the ffsion of wages—the central issue be- 


d the strike. It comes too late to 


-If Lewvide machinery for handling the 
s he vekes in the great raw materials indus- 
| fait aS Of coal, oil, and lumber. And no 


y tang! 
man 


Pcan yet see how Philip Murray for 
C.1.0. and Ira Mosher for the 
M., to name only two of the confer- 

man i can make an agreement which the 

_ if th@mbers of their organizations will 

agemeqmePt as fully binding. 
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Tax Relief in ‘46 


Treasury program calls for 
repeal of excess-profits levy on 
corporations and of normal tax 
on individual incomes. 


Secretary of Treasury Fred M. Vin- 

son occupied the witness chair in the 
ornate hearing room of the House 
Ways & Means Committee this week, 
just as his predecessor, Henry Morgen- 
thau, often had done. Where Morgen- 
thau had presented a series of programs 
for wartime tax increases, Vinson was 
there to suggest a $5,000,000,000 tax 
cut. His reception was correspondingly 
more enthusiastic. 
e Three Main Points—The Administra- 
tion program, as outlined by Vinson, is 
just about what everyone expected 
(BW—Aug.25’45,p7). It has three main 
points. 

(1) Repeal the 85.5% excess-profits 
tax on 1946 corporation incomes, but 
retain for one year the carryback pro- 
vision that allows a corporation to ap- 
ply the unused portion of its excess- 


ROLLING OUT THE BUICKS 


Leading the Buick parade of 1946 cars 
is the Series 50 Super, four-door sedan 
(below), now rolling off assembly lines. 
Airflow fenders, restyled radiator grille 
and bumper assembly mark changes 
from the prewar car. Neat trick is the 
rear-wheel lock (right) operated by a 
bolt inside to make rear tire thefts dif- 
ficult when the door is locked. Series 
50—on 124-in. wheelbase—comes in 
three body types; two others, Se- 
ries 70 and 40, will be available soon. 


profits tax exemption to income of the 
two preceding years. Repeal would 
cut tax revenues about $2,555,000,000 
on the basis of corporate income esti- 
mates for next year. 

(2) Repeal the 3% normal tax, which 
applies to all individual incomes over 
$500 without exemptions. This would 
cut tax liabilities next year by roughly 
$2,085,000,000, and would take about 
12,000,000 taxpayers off the rolls alto- 
gether. 

(3) Set July 1, 1946, as the expira- 
tion date for the wartime excise tax 
increases. These already are scheduled 
to end six months after the formal 
proclamation of the end of the war, but 
there is yet no indication of when that 
will be. Abolishing the special excises 
will save consumers about $547,000,000 
a year. 
e 274 Billion Yield—Tax savings that 
would result from the three changes 
add up to $5,187,000,000, but the 
Treasury estimates that secondary effects 
(for example, higher dividend pay- 
ments which would make for larger 
individual incomes) would reduce the 
total loss of revenue to about $5,000,- 
000,000. 

The Treasury figures that the revised 


tax system would yield about $27,- 
500,000,000 next year. Even if pres- 
ent rates remain unchanged, they would 
bring in only $32,500,000,000, in con- 
trast to the $46,500,000,000 collected 
on high wartime incomes. 
e Stopgap Proposal—Vinson’s proposal 
is not a long-range program but an 
interim measure. Both the Treasury 
and Congress have agreed to hustle 
through an emergency relief bill in time 
to apply at the beginning of 1946. 
After that, they will start work on a 
more or less permanent tax system. 
With this in mind, Vinson recom- 
mended that Congress postpone the 
automatic increase in the social security 
ayroll tax which is scheduled to go 
Iles 1% each on employers and em- 
ployees to 24% next Jan. 1. The whole 
social security question will have to be 
thrashed out next year, and the methods 
of financing will come up again at that 
time. 
¢G.O.P.’s | Program—Administration 
leaders won’t be able to avoid a fight 
on ene proposal—the individual income 
tax relief. Republicans don’t warm up 
to the idea of merely repealing the 


normal tax, thereby giving most of the 
relief to the lower income brackets. 
They are holding out for a straight re- 
duction of 20% in all brackets. This 
would give far bigger cuts in the high 
bracket incomes and proportionately 
less in the lower levels. 

A married man making $2,000 a 
year, for example, would get about the 
same amount of relief under either 
program. Under present law, he pays 
about $245 a year in taxes. Vinson’s ies 
posal would cut his liability to $20 
and the 20% reduction advocated by 
the Republicans would bring him down 
to $196. For a man with a $100,000 
income, however, the Treasury program 
would mean only a small cut in taxes— 
from $69,435 to $66,450—while a 20% 
cut would bring his down to $55,548. 
e Compromise Likely—As things look, 
the outcome is likely to be a com- 
promise. Republicans probably will 
agree to repeal of the normal tax if 
rates and exemptions are adjusted to 
give more relief in the upper brackets. 
A number of the Democratic rank and 
file already have agreed to go along 
with this on the final vote. 


The surprise Detroit got last week 
from executive shifts at the Ford 
Motor Co. (BW —Sep.29'45,p18) 
was echoed a day later when word 
got around that William E. Holler, 
sales manager of Chevrolet during 
twelve years in which he brought 
that General Motors division to the 
top sales spot in the industry, had 
resigned effective Oct. 15. He is 
succeeded by T. H. Keating, who 
rose from record clerk in 1917 to 
become Holler’s assistant in 1937. 

e An Eye for Business—Holler has 
generally been considered the No. 1 
sales executive of 


Top-Ranking Sales Executive Leaves Chevrolet 


in inner circles for a few months. 
Up to this year, however, some be- 
lieved he would succeed R. H. 
Grant as sales vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors, a post finally filled by 
Chevrolet’s W. G. Lewellen. Holler 
plans to live in. Florida. 

e Efficient Successor—Keating has 
largely lived in the shadow of his 


erstwhile boss and consequently is 


not so well known. Detroit believes, 
however, that the efficiency of his 
comparatively quiet energy will make 
him a worthy wearer of the shoes 
vacated by the intensely active Holler. 


the country. Under 
him Chevrolet did 
close to a billion 
dollars worth of 
business yearly, yet 
he was not above 
noting down Iii- 
cense numbers of 
Chevrolets with 
dented fenders and 
passing them on to 
dealers with the ad- 


vice that, “there’s 
some service busi- 
ness waiting for 
you.” 


His resignation 
had been expected 


John S. Bugas, former FBI chic 
Detroit, succeeds Ford’s Bennett 


Ford Runs Ford 
Shift of Harry H. Benn 
and other executive changes 


Rouge indicate new presid: 
intends to be his own boss. 


Six days from the time he took 9 
the presidency of Ford Motor ( 
(BW—Sep.29'45,p18), Henry Ford 
made it plain that he—and he alone 
running the giant firm. 
e Bennett Shifted—Detroit was jo 
late last week when two of the topx 
officials in the company’s hierarch 
Harry H. Bennett, personnel direc 
and Ray R. Rausch, manufacturing ch 
—were shifted out of their jobs aft os 
lengthy session with the 28-yeaqial™ 
president. 

Bennett, long a figure behind 
scenes at Ford, retains his director 
but holds no active job; and it was 
lieved at the Rouge that he will re 
within the next few months. Rau 
also continues as a director, but ' 
supervise new construction rather th 
manufacturing. 

e FBI Man Is Elevated—Succeei 
Bennett as head of industrial relat 
a new Ford title, is John S. Bugas, 
joined the company about two \ 
ago as Bennett’s assistant. He had bx 
head of the Federal Bureau of Invest 
tion office in Detroit. 

M. L. Bricker was placed in charge 
all manufacturing. Previously, he 
vided these duties with Rausch. 

Others in the new inner circle arov 
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une Ford are J. R. Davis, sales and 
ertising; C. H. Carroll, purchasing; 
H. McCarroll, engineering; R. 1. 
pberge, foreign operations; and B. J. 
ie and H. L. Moekle, accounting, 
diting, and finance. 
Bennett Confidant Quits—Other exec- 
ive changes quickly followed the shift- 
of Bennett. The first was the resig- 
tion of Harry Mack, Bennett con- 
fant recently put in charge of the 
thwest region. 
Transfer of Harold Turner, Mack’s 
cessor in charge of the Dearborn 
anch, was expected. Russell Gnau, 
eran office manager at the Rouge, 
igned did Stanley Fay, assistant 
sonnel director, and John ‘Thomp- 
public relations director. Clifford 
wost, Washington representative of 
‘company, took an indefinite leave of 
Lower tier changes were also taking 
ce in abundance. 
Timing Surprises Detroit—The shift 
Bennett from a post of direct, top 
sponsibility was surprising not for its 
currence, but for the timing of the 
ange. It had been conceded that 
d ennett eventually would be replaced, 
r t it was not ey that there would 
Benne 2 change while founder Henry Ford 
as still active. 
angesi™ The conclusion Detroit drew was that 
. | ae elder Ford had given his grandson a 
FeS\CEank check when he made Sim presi- 
oss, gent in mid-September. 
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New Radio Epoch 


New broadcasting system, 
pulse time modulation, permits 
multiple messages or programs 
at one time by single transmitter. 


A new technique for sending tele- 

phone messages, radio programs, and 
television programs—all without wires— 
was demonstrated publicly for the 
first time last week by the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Telephone and radio engineers regard 
the system, known as pulse time modu- 
lation (PTM), as being, in its future 
implications, as significant as the 
epochal announcement of frequency 
modulation (FM) by Maj. E. H. Arm- 
strong ten years ago (BW —Jan.21'39, 
p!5), and even comparable in impor- 
tance to the birth of amplitude-modula- 
tion broadcasting (AM) in 1921. 
e 24 Talk at Once—In the initial public 
demonstration 24 telephone conversa- 
tions were fed into a single microwave 
radio transmitter and sent over an 80- 
mile path through space to a receiver 
that handled all the conversations at 
once and automatically sorted them to 
the correct telephones. 

At present, operation is at a carrier 
frequency of 1,300 megacycles, in the 
range used by radar, but can operate 
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QUONSET HUTS: RETAIL PEACE OFFERING 
built up from all-purpose Quonset hut structures, Navy power station build- 


“Mes outwardly resemble barns—a resemblance that Stran Steel happily points 
'6** | But to U.S. farmers. Envisioning industrial uses, but expecting a bigger rural 
had bemarket, the division of Great Lakes Steel Corp. has started selling its Quonset 
[nvestiqqmuts to civilians, is arranging dealer-distributor setups. It will continue two 

asic sizes—20x48 ft., 40x100 ft—most utilized during the war, has set retail 
chars: ibrices at about $900 for the Quonset “20,” $3,000 for the “40.” The framework 
arched ribbed steel to which galvanized sheet steel is nailed—the nails finding 


e arouqgpe"manent anchorage in channel sections. 
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anywhere in the experimental region 
above 450 mc. This contrasts with 
the final Federal Communications 
Commission allocation of 88 to 106 
mc. for FM, and 44-88 me. for com- 
mercial television. 

The signals are concentrated into 
beams by an 8-ft. diameter radar-type 
parabolic reflector at each station and 
at tower-top automatic relay stations 
spaced about 30 miles apart along the 
route. As in modem radar units, the 
same antenna serves for both transmit 
ting and receiving. The complete send- 
ing and receiving equipment at a sta- 
tion requires no more space than is 
taken by the average floor-model home 
radio set. 
¢ Scrambled Words—Though under de- 
velopment for more than ten years, 
PTM remained in a laboratory re- 
search report stage until stimulated by 
wartime military needs. Then _ it 
progressed so rapidly that it became 
one of the top electronic secrets of 
the war. 

Military usage has not yet been re- 
vealed, but the unintelligible monkey- 
chatter of sound resulting from trans- 
mission of up to two dozen conversa- 
tions simultancously indicates that 
secrecy of radiophone messages could 
be its big military advantage. 

The only stations that could possi- 

bly decipher such chatter aie those hay- 
ing the new and highly complex cyclo- 
phon cathode-ray tube, used in PTM 
for electronic switching at both the 
transmitter and receiver. 
e Could Replace ‘Phone Lines—Po- 
tential commercial applications of PTM 
cover every field of communication. As 
a nationwide system of radiotelephony, 
it could replace intercity toll lines, pro 
viding reliable and low-cost service im- 
mune from storm and flood damage. 

Relay stations can extend the radio 
circuit to 8,000 miles or more, yet the 
repeaters operate automatically and re 
quire no attendants. With the new 
system it will be possible eventually 
to dial long-distance numbers directly, 
without assistance of long-distance 
operators, and get the call through as 
quickly as a local call. 

These features make PTM particu- 
larly advantageous for private radiotele- 

hone systems required by railroads, air- 

ines, taxi fleets, bus and streetcar sys- 
tems, tugboats, and other coastal ship- 
ping within line-of-sight range of shore 
stations, and even for communication 
between various branches of private 
business. 

e Plenty of Room-—Since carrier fre- 
quencies employed can be in regions 
of the radio spectrum where there is, 
at present, little activity except for 
radar and some military communica- 
tions, and since the band width for a 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
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Here’s a “cutback” that not only is welcomed by the people concerned but is, 
in fact, self-imposed. The oil industry overproduced for war, uneconomically 
in many instances, and now is seeking a natural peacetime rate of operations. 
Texas has cut the deepest. The state avowedly is “declaring its independence” 
of Washington-imposed petroleum quotas; actually, Texas is trying to correct a 
situation which saw the lush East Texas field turn out so much more crude 
than normal that bottom-of-well pressures were greatly reduced. The United 
States oil industry now is down to about 4,500,000-bbI. daily output, off from 
the wartime peak of just under 5,000,000 a day. But it still is far above the 
prewar record of 4,100,000 bbl. daily set in 1941. 


single PTM system is only 2.8 me., 
ample room is available for frequency 
allocations. 

With a band width requirement of 
only 2.8 mec. per station, and with 
many stations operating on the same 
frequency as long as they are not within 
line-of-sight of each other, the number 
of possible allocations is practically un- 
limited and should lure many services 
from overcrowded _ lower-frequency 
bands. 

e Boon to Broadcasting—It is in broad- 
casting, however, that the potentialities 
of PTNL become most dramatic. 

Here twelve or more regular pro- 
grams, or ten high-fidelity (15,000- 
cycle) programs, can be broadcast from 
a single transmitter strategically located 
on the highest building in a community. 

Each receiver coll get all of the 
programs simultaneously and the de- 
sired one would be selected with a 
switch. If extra loudspeakers are used 
in other rooms in the house, a differ- 
ent program could be heard from each. 

Commercial promotion of PTM for 
local radio service could make fre- 
quency modulation obsolete even be- 
fore it got well started. 
eFor Television, Too—For television 
and facsimile, the possibilities are 
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equally promising. Here channel width 
requirements would be greater, but use 
of a single transmitter for both sight 
and sound portions of all television pro- 
grams in a given city would eliminate 
one of the present listener problems in 
that the directional receiving antenna 
could be aimed directly at the one 
transmitter, and not in some com- 
promise direction that gets some sta- 
tions well, some poorly, and the rest 
not at all. 

PTM may also be the solution to the 
apartment house television problem, 
where roof space at present is not suffi- 
cient to permit installation of separate 
receiving antennas for even a small 
fraction of the tenants without inter- 
ference. The new system would need 
only a single antenna and receiver, with 
coaxial lines running to the receiving 
cathode-ray tube in each apartment. 

Public demonstration of PTM for 
color television is also under considera- 
tion, according to engineers of Federal 
Telephone & Radio Laboratories, 
I.T.&T. affiliate, and merely awaits 
further refinements in the art of full- 
color broadcasting, which they expect 


~~ day. 
e How It Works—In amplitude-modifi- 
cation (AM) broadcasting, the ampli- 


tude of the transmitted carrier signg 
varies from instant to instant in g. 
cordance with the sound being 
cast. In frequency-modulation (fy 
broadcasting, the amplitude 1 inajp; 
constant but the frequency varics froy 


as 


follc 


instant to instant. In PTM broadcag. onefit 
ing, however, neither amplitude wor fr. 
quency is utilized; instead, the soung MA rev 
is put on the air by varying the tine [lel ind 
interval between short, sharp pulses ms al 
A multiplicity of telephone conyers. MBday. 
tions is achieved by utilizing tlic fact Mi Settin 
that if intervals occur in a conversation, pints 
the human ear does not notice thelist mo 
moment of silence, provided the inter. ars to 
vals occur fast enough—say 8,(00 per {iiherhaul: 
second as in the PTM system. These fiactices. 
moments of silence can then be used fiult in 
for transmitting other conversations, fjne—-ev' 
provided the additional ones are inter. sing pt 
rupted at the same rate of specd andi of i 
sandwiched into the gaps accurately s Mout, t 


that no two conversations are allowed 
to overlap. 

e 8,000 Gaps a Second—In the system 
demonstrated, the 8,000 intervals per 
second proved sufficient for squeezing Vas 
in 24 different two-way conversations, 
as well as a 25th (marker) pulse which 
keeps the cyclophon tubes on the send- 
ing and receiving ends operating in 
unison. 

But the intervals occur at such high 
speed that the listener is unaware of 
any interruptions. The effect is com- 
parable to the illusion of continuity in 
a moving picture, where the screen actu- 
ally is completely dark much of the 
time because of the spacing between 
pictures on the film. The human eye 
does not detect the dark intervals be- 
cause they occur so fast. 

The chopping of 24 voices with split 

microsecond accuracy 8,000 times a 
second at the transmitting end is 
achieved electronically by the cyclophon 
in which an electron beam _ rotates 
around 25 electrodes 8,000 times sMRAP 
second. 
e Sounds Sorted Out—At the receiving 
end, another cyclophon sorts out the 24 
samples of sound as they arrive and 
routes each to the proper telephone 
line. 

Two-way conversation is obtained by 
quick-acting electronic voice-controlled 
switches that give the channel space to 
whichever party is talking. The change 
over is so rapid that it cannot kk 
noticed even if both parties try to tak 
at the same time. 

Without conversations or programs, 
all 25 pulses are evenly spaced. If, for 
example, someone starts talking 
channel No. 1, then the first signal 
pulse will begin shifting its position, 
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asing Points for All Steel 


FM General overhauling of industry's pricing seems likely 
nai follow recent revision on stainless products. Consumers will 
eas. lenefit as Competitive system accelerates decentralization. 


vind A revolution which started in the 
time fileel industry more than 20 years ago dustry it may mean, ultimately, a 
s€5 ms almost to have come full circle greater demand for its products. For 
av. individual producers within the indus- 
Setting of a number of new basing — try it may mean a smaller demand as a 
pints for stainless steel during the more competitive system of pricing re- 
st month (BW-—Sep.15’45,p17) ap- stricts the markets which they can 


mean lower prices. For the steel in- 


inter. ears to be the forerunner of a general economically supply. 

0 per fierhaulin of the industry’s pricing Inevitably, an increase in the number 
[hese actices. This revision may eventually of basing points would accelerate the 
used Ibult in a situation where—for the first trend toward decentralization, moving 


me-every major steel product has a an increasing amount of stcel produc- 


the “Pittsburgh-plus” system. Under 
this system a consumer of steel paid the 
base price at Pittsburgh plus freight to 
his plant, regardless of where he was 
located with respect to his actual source 
of supply. Thus a customer in Balti- 
more, say, buying steel produced at 
Sparrows Point, Md., would pay, in 
addition to the Pittsburgh base price, 
the nonexistent freight from Pittsburgh 
to Baltimore. 

or the Maryland steel producer, sup- 
plying a customer in his immediate area, 
the hypothetical freight charge consti- 
tuted just so much velvet. For the 
Pittsburgh producer, it constituted a 
cushion over costs which made it pos- 
sible for him to compete in a market 
from which he would otherwise have 
been excluded. Both producers stood 


ations, to gain from the use of 2 pricing sys- 
inter. ising point at or near every major cen- ‘tion closer to centers of consumption. tem predicated upon the necessity for 
| andi of its production. If this comes @FTC Stepped In—The first major protecting the heavy investment in 
tely sofMout, the steel industry will be, in break with established steel pricing — steel-making facilities. 

llowed factical effect, on an f.o.b. mill basis. practices came in 1924 when the Fed- @Some Concessions—Obviously, as 

May Stimulate Demand—For the av- eral ‘Trade Commission issued its  steel-making moved from Pittsburgh, 

system Mage consumer such a change would famous cease-and-desist order against customer resistance to Pittsburgh-plus 
als per 
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RAP DRIVE? 


st week most of 466 former ship 
onsors were on hand to witness the 
nching of Calship’s last Victory 
ip, Council Bluffs (above, right), 


ceiving 

the 24 
ve and 
ephone 


ned >; fiving the Wilmington (Calif.) ways 
vee pty for the first time since late ’41. 
-jiange-qgus week Congress again tackled the 
1ot_beli™blem of how to dispose of some 19 
to Gi\@@llion tons out of a war-created 55- 


llion-ton merchant marine. Mean- 
ile war weary vessels are being put 
roost, either for scrap, sale, or a 
ure emergency. One such haven is 
p “graveyard” (right) at Mobile, 
.. where 13 ships await their fate, 
iguard of the 500 Mobile expects. 
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IN THE RUNNING 


Paced by competitors, the trolley 
keeps abreast modern “postwar” de- 
sign and mechanical improvements. 
Forerhost example is Transit Research 
Corp.’s “Trolley of Tomorrow” (above) 
whose new features include view port- 
holes for standees, thermostatically 
controlled suction fans which exhaust 
air through roof louvers. The car, un- 
dergoing tests in Pittsburgh, is 
equipped with glass that filters out 
60% of the sun’s heat rays, has a wide 
vision windshield at a sharp angle to 
reduce glare from inside and out. All 
controls are electric including a motor 


"‘QEaae) 


: = 


brake which smooths stops by slowing 
the car to 1 m.p.h. before automatic 
wheel brakes take hold. 


mounted. Even before 1924 there had 
been variations and concessions from 
the stabilized pricing system as indi- 
vidual producers sought to better their 
competitive position. 

Led by U. S. Steel (target of the 
FTC order), the industry gradually 
broke away from Pittsburgh-plus in 
the years following 1924. New basing 
points were established for the indus- 
try’s major normal roducts—bars, 
shapes, plates. There still existed, how- 
ever, differentials between the base 
price at Pittsburgh and the base price at 
other major centers of production. 
Thus a difference of $2 a ton between 
the Chicago base and the Pittsburgh 
base made it possible for the Pittsburgh 
producer to sell in the Chicago market 
in competition with local producers. 

e Big Steel Again—In 1938 came the 
second major break with Pittsburgh-plus. 
As in 1924, it was Big Steel that 
ushered in a more competitive era of 
pricing by wiping out differentials be- 
tween base prices at Pittsburgh and 
two other major producing centers, 
Chicago and Birmingham (BW-Jul. 


22 


2’38,p13). The rest of the industry fol- 
lowed, setting new basing points for 
a wide range of products (BW —Jul.23 
’38,p29). 

Pittsburgh-plus has continued to in- 
fluence steel pricing, however. Tin- 
plate, made at Sparrows Point and most 
other major producing centers, has base 
prices only at Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Granite City, and Gary. Individual 
products have had basing points which 
did not reflect their site of manufacture. 
Thus while Pittsburgh was the sole 
basing point for ‘eohelaes steel products 
up to a few weeks ago, some of them 
were not manufactured there. 

e Third Break?—Big Steel’s move in 
setting up Chicago and Cleveland as 
— points for its stainless products— 
quickly followed by other producers 
who have named basing points wher- 
ever they produce stainless (BW-—Sep. 
29°45,p42)—may mark the beginning of 
the industry's third—and perhaps its 
final—break with Pittsburgh-plus. Ob- 
viously, in openly breaking with es- 
tablished pricing practices for stainless, 
U. S. Steel was influenced by the 


Supreme Court’s decision of 
spring which outlawed the ss ¢l¢ ; 
ing-point system in the corn prog 
industry and, by inference. ¢n; 
down on all freight equalizatio:: sche, 
(BW—May5’45,p22). 

Taking its cue from “the con 

tion,” the rest of the industry j; 
be expected to undertake 
overhauling of present priciny syste 
making modifications wherever {}, 
are significantly at odds with the § 
preme Court’s thinking. Tool x 
and alloy steels generally, pipe, 
plate, and probably also bars, struct, 
shapes, wire, and rails are prody 
whose pricing structure is likely to 
affected by the expected changes, | 
various reasons—because they are 
more recent development or bec 
production was long restricted to o 
or a few, major centers—these prody 
have lagged behind others in evoly; 
a completely competitive pricing stn 
ture. 
e Complex System—Because steel py 
ing is infinitely complex (and has be 
marked by a variety of deals and q 
cessions which shade established pn 
schedules), na one can foretel! all } 
specific changes which a broad revis 
might entail. 

In general, eastern consumers ; 
likely to benefit from any such shake 
because Bethlehem, No. 2 in the ind 
try, has not yet established bas 
points at its eastern plants for s 
products produced there. Setting 
eastern basing points for these pm 
ucts would give Bethlehem an edge oy 
competitors in the whole eastern m 
ket. But it would also deflate the co 
fortable margin under which Bethleb 
has heretofore supplied this market. 

Steel producers with heavy inve 
ments in the Pittsburgh area—U. 
Steel, Jones & Laughlin, Wheelin 
Pittsburgh Steel—will be forced, att 
satisfying nearby consumers, to abs: 
freight in all directions to an ev 
greater extent than heretofore. Prod: 
tive capacity in and around Pittsbuy 
far exceeds the needs of the immedi 
market. 

e May Bring New Mills—This situat 
may result, eventually, in the abando 
ment of some of Pittsburgh’s high 
capacity and corresponding plant 

pansion for specific products closer 
other market areas—perhaps includ 
an eastern plant for Big Steel to © 
pete with Bethlehem. 

Companies such as Colorado Fuel 
Iron, which uses a Chicago base pu 
for some products (for example, rai 
will lose the freight advantage 
now enjoy if they name point of man 
facture as a base in any general pricit 
shakeup, but all consumers will bs 
cheaper. 


| gene 
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Next time you meet a lady friend, 
you needn’t tip your derby. Just 
nod your head, and this device will 
do the job for you! 

Wonderful, as the saying goes, 
what people will think up. We, too, 
have an idea, for instance . . . only 
it’s slightly different. Instead of such 
far-fetched devices, our scheme does 
without *em! 

It’s called the Comptometer 
Check-and-Payroll Plan, which may 
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Seluting Device, U. S. Patent No. 556,248, granted 1896. i 
Pot 


Keep this under your hat... 


not sound so startling. But it’s a 
wonder at digging payroll depart- 
ments out from under paper-work. 


Unique among all other systems, it 
eliminates repeated postings and 
cuts filing down to nil. All that’s re- 
quired is a payroll check or a cash 
envelope. Reason enough why it’s 
faster. You can finish the payroll 
and get wages to employees in less 
time .. . at lower cost. And it makes 
full use of your present machines. 


‘ent description supplied upon request. 


Your nearest Comptometer Co. 
representative can demonstrate 
these facts. Why not get in touch 
with him? The Comptometer, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company, 1733 
N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 


COMPTCMET — 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Adding -Calcuiating Machines and Methods 
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FOOD HANDLERS find U-S-S Stainless Steel 
immune to food stains, rust and tarnish, easy 
to keep clean. 


THE REFINING INDUSTRY may choose from a 
wide variety of U-S-S Stainless Steels to solve 
many corrosion and oxidation problems. 


IN TEXTILE MILLS U-S-S Stainless Steel pro- 
vides resistance to corrosion from dyes and 
cleaning compounds. 


LARGE STOCKS OF 


Stainless Stal 


AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


/ 
Cal Bs: 


UTBACKS in military de- 

mands have permitted us to 
build up our warehouse stocks of 
U-S-S Stainless Steel. Sheets, 
plates, rounds, bars of all kinds, 
pipe, tubing, angles and welding 
electrodes in all standard grades 
and specifications are available 
for quick delivery. 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL HELP YOU! 


War production has taught us 
hundreds of new ways to use 
Stainless Steel. This increased 
knowledge is at your service. Our 
engineers will gladly assist you in 
selecting the proper types of 
U-S-S Stainless Steel for your 
requirements and will help you 
with fabricating problems. Free 
technical bulletins will be sent to 
you upon request. 


PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE our nearest 
warehouse when you need Stainless Steel 
A call to us may help you solve a produc- 
tion problem, may speed reconversion to 
peacetime operations. We are doing our 
best, under today’s conditions, to main- 
tain our reputation for quick service. Your 
orders and inquiries will receive courteous 
attention and prompt action. 


States Steel presents The Theatre Guild 

< on the Air. American Broadcasting Com- 

| pany coast-to-coast network. Consult j 
your newspaper for time and station. 


( EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United | 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90), ILL. * BRUnswick 2000 
BALTIMORE (3), MD. * Gilmore 3100 


BOSTON ° (Aliston 34), MASS. 
STAdium 9400 


CLEVELAND (14), O. * HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1), WIS. * Mitchell 7500 


NEWARK (1), N. J. * Bigelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560 * BErgen 3-1614 


PITTSBURGH (12), PA. * CEdar 7780 


ST. LOUIS (3), MO. °* MAin 5235 
TWIN CITY, * St. Paul (4), Minn. 
NEstor 2821 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Freight Rate Test 


Antitrust case agains! 47 
western railroads is aimed 3 
rate-making system. Final ruling 
may affect other carriers. 


Railroad lawycrs are not surpris: 

the. U. S. District Court in | 
Neb., has turned down their mot 
dismiss the government's antitr 
tion against 47 western roads ({3\\- 
Sep.9’44,p32). Rail officials, who once 
dismissed the case as a political n 
ver, now are glumly resigned to sccing 
it go all the way to the Supreme ( 
Some are equally gloomy in their fox 
casts of what the Supreme Court wi 
do with it. 
e Only the First Round—The court’ 
action last week was only the end of 
the first round. The roads had replied 
to the government’s suit with a motion 
te dismiss the whole case and a demand 
for a bill of particulars. Judge John W 
Delehant denied the motion to dismiss 
and granted the motion for a bill of 
particulars on two of the 479 items 
the roads had named. 

The western case, over a year old al- 
ready, probably will drag on for years 
more. Its final result—if the gover. 
ment wins—may be to shake up the 
country’s whole system of freight rate 
making, not only for railroads, but for 
motor trucks and water carriers as well 
e Aim at Rate Bureaus—The specific tar- 
get in the Lincoln case is the old West- 
ern Agreement, a depression-born a: 
rangement for collaboration among par- 
ticipating roads. The Justice Dept.’ 
real aim, however, is to abolish the 
elaborate system of rate making by bv- 
reaus and conferences that the rail: 
have built up. ; 

For some 60 years, the railroads have 
been subject to government regulation. 
and in that time they gradually have 
drifted away from the old idea that 
each road should set its rates without 
reference to the others. The Interstat: 
Commerce Commission has helped the 
trend along by preaching cooperation 
and joint action. As a result, the road: 
now make their rates through a tremen- 
dously complicated system of rate bv 
reaus and conferences, subject to ICC 
veto. 2 
e Individual Action Sought—The Ju» 
tice Dept. theory is that the rate bi 
reaus keep the individual roads fro1 
cutting rates and installing new services 
Antitrust attorneys want to break the 
power of the bureaus and put the init 
tive in rate making entirely in the hand 
of the individual roads. A governmecn! 
victory in the Lincoln case would go : 
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Our Veterans need Your help! 


An Important Message from 
Major General Norman T. Kirk, 
Surgeon General, U. S. Army 


ou have undoubtedly heard much 
concerning the difficulties of re- 


pdjustment which confront the returning 


eteran. 


Actually, the vast majority of our 
eterans will return from the War phys- 
cally fit—ready and anxious to take up 
ivilian life again. 

Some will not be so fortunate. There 
ill be those who are disabled . . . some 
hysically and some mentally scarred. 


The United States Army and Navy 
provide medical treatment and care for 
bur men in the services; the Veterans Ad- 

inistration for those who are discharged. 
n many cases there comes a time when, 
sound medical reasons, it is best for 
he Veteran to return to his home en- 
ronment. 


Once at home, it is, of course, the fam- 
y's responsibility to help him with sym- 
athy and patience to get back to normal 
s fast as possible. There is much that 
arents, wives, and relatives can do. 


The help which cannot be given in the 
ome becomes the responsibility of your 
mmunity, which should be prepared to 
fer such Veterans various aids, includ- 
g: 
1. Medical advice, if needed. 
2. Assistance in obtaining work 
which will be consistent with 
impairments. 


For those who return hale and hearty 
.. it is the responsibility of the com- 
unity to extend every aid which will 
cilitate a rapid return to everyday life. 


This may be achieved if the Veteran may 
obtain, if necessary: 


1. Help in securing employment 
through competent vocational 
counsel, 


2. Advice on legal, educational, do- 
mestic affairs and other questions. 


Many communities already offer help- 
ful services to Veterans. If yours does not, 
you—who belong to business, civic, 
church, and other community groups— 
may take the lead in establishing such as- 
sistance in your own community. If your 
town already supports Veterans Aid bu- 
reaus under various auspices, let me urge 
you to help in co-ordinating their valuable 
services, so that Veterans will have the 
best your community can give them. 


The Veteran has earned your respect. 
I know every American will want to do 
everything he can to help the Veteran to 
readjust himself to his regular civilian 


life. 


U. S. ARMY 


Ask for these free booklets... Metro- 
politan has prepared several Booklets which con- 
tain suggestions for the reception of returning 
Veterans. Send today for your free copy of the 
Booklets of particular interest to you. 
Suggestions for those in the homes of our return- 
ing Veterans — 

Booklet SA—“Coming Home” 
Suggestions for businessmen and community 
leaders — 

Booklet SB—“Employment of the Hand:- 
capped Veteran” 

Booklet SC—“Re-employment of the Vet- 
eran” 


COPYRIGHT 1945 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, x 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD se 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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long way toward accomplishing just that. 

When the Antitrust Division filed its 
case, the law on the subject was hazy. 
Since then, the Supreme Court has 
gone out of its way to assist the govern- 
ment attorneys. In deciding to ac- 


cept Georgia’s case against the eastern 
railroads—an entirely different matter— 
the court threw in an indorsement of 
the government’s general line of argu- 
ment in the Lincoln case (BW Mar 
31°45,p5). 


New Oil Agreement Drafted 


Anglo-American instrument doesn’t solve any specific 
problems, but it’s regarded as a step in the right direction. It 
calls for an international conference to write a world pact. 


Harold L. Ickes, American oil czar, 

(cover) may have been thwarted last 
ear when the Anglo-American petro- 
eum agreement was withdrawn from 
the Senate, but he is on his way back 
from London this week with a new 
agreement which, if advance guesses are 
correct, will prove acceptable to all 
concerned. 
@ It’s Less Specific—The new agreement 
is an improvement on the 1944 draft, 
according to one view, because it is 
more innocuous, less specific, and sub- 
ject to varying interpretations. 


But even those who wanted a stronger 
instrument admit that it is a step in the 
right direction because it commits Brit- 
ain and the United States to sitting 
down and discussing petroleum prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 

The new agreement is at the same 
time a recognition of the broader prob- 
lems of raw material production and 
distribution, which impelled the Atlan- 
tic Charter promise to all nations of 
“access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world.” 
It will probably be followed by other 


agreements on other vital mat :ia\ ices 


tin, 


pnsul 


rubber, copper, for instance- | 


have so far only been talked al: y+ ;,ja Ol 


Washington and London. gned 
e No Problems Settled—The  \n¢), meat 
American Petroleum Agreement iy, ;; Pe th 
preamble, calls for an internation | co). mp4 | 
ference to write a world oil agro men; pffice 
but from there it subsides int: pja. ayes 
tudes. No specific oil problems :¢ y. pee™ 
tled. No division of world oil o: \oq, qu 
markets is promised. 

The new agreement substitutes th 
innocuous phrase “orderly developmen; 
of the international petroleum trad’ 
for the incendiary paragraph in thie ear. 


ier agreement which contemplated ¢e. 
termining the use of the world’s oj 
resources on the basis of “available 
reserves, sound engineering practice; 
relevant economic factors, and the inter. 
ests of producing and consuming coun. 
tries, and with a view to the ful] sati:. 
faction of expandin 

Chances are that 
the same objectives—eventual agreement 
on prorating production and market 
defining spheres of influence, and gen. 
erally rationalizing the world oil trac: 
to inhibit cut-throat competition i 
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Although the United States has produced nearly 64%, or 
29,776,843,000 bbl., of the world’s oil to date, its ultimate 
resources comprise less than 17% of the world total. The 
almost-untouched Middle East, on the other hand, is 
believed to hold 30%, or 180,000,000,000 bbl., of the 
world’s petroleum resources. All told, the probable ulti- 
mate world reserves are placed at 600,000,000,000 bbl. 
by Wallace Pratt, economic geologist and director of 
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and distribution of oil from the undeveloped producim; 
areas, will be tough problems that will come up for solv 
tion by the new Anglo-United States—and eventuall\ pustry 
international—petroleum commission. 


Standard Oil Co. (N.].). Of this total, proved reserves- 
the amount of oil that can be removed from explortt 
fields by present methods for sale at present prices—cot 


prise only about 10%. Allocation of exploitation right ‘anin 
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ices in bad times, and hijacking of 
»nsumers in good times. 

Oil Men There—The agreement 
ned last week in London differs in 
her respects from its predecessor. For 
1e thing, it was not written by diplo- 
ats, although State Dept. and Foreign 
Mice observers sat in on the talks. It 
as signed by Harold Ickes, Petroleum 
dministrator for War, and Emanuel 
inwell) Minister of Fuel & Power. 
The first agreement was hatched un- 
T pressure from the United States. In- 
ial discussions were held last year after 
kes announced a plan to build a pipe- 


l ° e ‘ 

the ear. uggme “Across Saudi Arabia which would 
ited de. gmecessitate crossing British soil along its 
“d's, qgpute to the Mediterranean. It was clear 
1 


en that the U. S. and Britain had to 
t together to consummate the project, 
id the U. S. plan forced the British to 
t down at the conference table. ‘Then 
1. §. oil men jumped on the agree- 
ent, forcing President Roosevelt to 
‘ithdraw it from the Senate. 

This time, industry advisers were 
on the birth of the agreement. Some 
f the chief critics of the 1944 docu- 
sent were taken to London by Ickes. 
eports from London say that these 
en are pleased with the new agree- 
ent. 

Provision for Commission—If the new 
greement is given treaty status by 
nate approval, the strongest thing 
ut it would be the declarations of 
utual respect for the oil concessions 
quired by the oil companies of each 


ailable 
ractices, 
he inter. 
1g CcOun- 
ull satis. 
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es imply 
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ind £Cn- 
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erves— 
xplored ‘ ae 
—come@wyer and oil man with political 


‘anings, William R. Boyd, Jr., presi- 


rights 

ducia lent of American Petroleum Insti- 
sr soluvte and chairman of Petroleum In- 
ituall@eestry War Council, headed U. S. 


ndustry advisers at the oil conference. 
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a of Insulux Glass Block are imper- 
vious to corrosive fumes. They prevent the 
infiltration of dust and dirt. They are easy 
to clean. And they reduce materially the cost 
of heating and air conditioning. 

Those are just a few of the reasons why 
producers of drugs and chemicals are installing 
Insulux panels in place of windows. 

There are other advantages. Panels of 
Insulux transmit and diffuse light better than 
windows and provide privacy along with light. 
Harmful glare is eliminated. 

Furthermore—Insulux panels are fireproof— 
non-combustible. They co not rot, rust or 
corrode. And they need little attention other 
than occasional cleaning. Painting is never 
required. 


Insulux Glass Block is a func- 
tional building material — not 
merely a decoration. It is designed 
to do certaim things that other 
building materials cannot do. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 

Insulux Products Division, Dept. B-81, Toledo 1, O. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, 
without obligation, your 
entitled, ‘RX for the Improve- 
ment of Buildings.” 


Nome. 


UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION, Institute, West Virginia. Exteri- 
or view of power plant of the new budadiene plant. 


BRISTOL MYERS, Hillside, New Jersey. Interior 
view of one of the drug factories. 


5 REASONS WHY 


SAVE FUEL—Better insulation means less fue! loss. 
SAVE UPKEEP CHARGES — Easy to clean — and to keep 
clean. No painting required. 

SAVE MAN HOURS — Better light contro! insures better 
working conditions. 

SAVE SPOILAGE LOSSES—No infiltration of dust or dirt. 


SAVE REPLACEMENT COSTS — Panels of Insulux do not 
rot, rust or corrode. 


WNSULW2. 


GLASS BLOCK 
THERE'S A PLACE 


—--------74 wane 


City. 


Firm Nome_ 


Address__ 


State 
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IN EVERY BUILDING FOR 


INSULUX 


Where efficiency prevails 


| in materiais-handling, 
a WHITING CRANE ee 
is often the reason 


E @ For nearly 60 years Whiting pated 
eg engineers have been finding the right answers to 
industry’s materials-handling problems. By their 

complete analyses of individual plant requirements 

...and studied equipment recommendations... - 
hundreds of America’s leading industrials move 

materials in shorter time, with lower operating 

costs, and with much manpower freed for other 

more efficient employment. 


In order that the materials-handling equipment 
contempla.ed for your reconversion program will 

a be ready to operate as scheduled, may we suggest 
ee the wisdom of getting in touch immediately with 
. Whiting Corporation 15661 Lathrop Avenue, 
a Harvey, Illinois. 


Mote a. 


ee ar eee 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


Overhead r at A N S is 
Traveling 


Offices in Chica 
Detroit, Les 
York, Philade 
St. Louis, and Washington, D. 
Agents in other principal cities. 
Canadian Subsidiary W biting 
Corperation( Canada) Lid., Tors 
onte, Ontario. 


Canc mnnati, 
moctes. New 


country, and within the lands 
or administered by the two sign: 
It binds the two powers to noth: 
cept the use of their best efforts 
serve rational principles of condi t i 
the orderly development of world ) ctr. 
leum trade. 

In its diction it is a “should” :athe 
than a “shall” piece of writing Np 
administrative authority is proviccd oy 
promised. 

A commission of six members, three 
from each country, is to be create«, but 
its authority is limited to the study of 
international petroleum trade aiid to 
the making of reports and recomn iendy. 
tions. It is specifically stated that 
neither government—nor the nationals 
of either government—shall be required 
to comply with any report or pr 
of the commission. 

@ Question in Middle East—Only by in. 
ference and construction would ¢! 

agreement seem to touch certain ques 
tions which are today uppermost 1 the 
minds of oil men, big and little alike 

One such question relates to ¢| 
Middle East—site of the world’s largest 


estimated potential reserves (chart 
page 26). 
At present, disposal of the oil of 


Iraq, Iran, and Kuwait is well under 
the dominance and control of British 
interests. Saudi Arabia is another, and 
strictly American, matter. The Arabian 
American Oil Co., owned 50-50 by 
Standard Oil of California, and _ the 
Texas Co., holds the concession to 
nearly the whole of that country, 224, 
000,000 acres. In part of this area, on 
the Persian Gulf side, estimates of po- 
tential—and even proved—reserves run 
into billions of barrels. 

e Helping Hand Failed—The operating 
companies have not been able to make 
as great use of this bonanza as they, 
or King Ibn Saud, the royal royalty 
recipient, has desired. The plan of 
Secretary Ickes to lend a helping hand 
to all parties—including Gulf_Oil, hog- 
tied in Kuwait by a. restrictive 
we - won’t-produce-more-oil-than-you-do 
agreement with Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
—came to naught last year. 

Ickes proposed to build the trans 
Arabia pipeline to “safeguard the lines 
of supply for U. S. troops” fighting in 
Europe. There was energetic opposi- 
tion to this plan on the ground that it 
was an unnecessary war project. 

Arabian American Oil Co. has been 
building a refinery in Arabia and 
cently incorporated a pipeline company, 
presumably to build the line which Ickes 
sought to make a government undertak- 
ing. Such a line would have to touch 
soil that is under British hegemony. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. through a 
subsidiary is building a $100,000,(00 
pipeline from the Iraq oil field to the 
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Torrington Needle Bearings 
Carry Heavy Load on 
Fairchild C-82 Packet 


Each component part of the Fairchild C-82 Packet (shown 
above) is carefully designed for maximum performance 
at minimum Cost in weight and size. 

“That’s why we specified anti-friction Torrington 
Needle Bearings for all nacelle door cable pulleys,” 
Fairchild’s Engineering Department reports. “They are 
lighter and more compact than any other bearing capable of 
carrying the same load.” 

Would you like to know the full story of these and other 
Torrington Needle Bearing advantages in specific terms 
of your product... your aircraft, automotive, farm or 
textile equipment . . . your household or other appliances? 
Our Catalog 32 shows the wide range of types, sizes, and 
proved-in-use applications. May we send you a copy today? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. - SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philodetphia Detro® Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles Toronto London, England 


Mediterranean, and contemp 


other of equal size and cost ites fusi 
e Competition Growing—In 2 cp Co. 
possibly remote—the new ay cen in | 
might have application to the \{ij im met 
East situation where stiff con. et; fron 
is now in the making. In Art. \| oF 
is stated that no provision of t)« apy.imm afte 
ment “with the exception of A't, || Jim bef 
to be construed as applying to «mm fere 
operation of the domestic petro oun icy, 
dustry within the country of cit ier gym tO8e 
ernment” and “country” is di ‘ined mt | 
meaning, for Britain, the Unit«! King thei 
dom, “all British colonies, over.cas ifm tow 
ritories, protectorates, protecte:| stim Of 


and all mandated territories” 
tered by the U.K. 

The excepted Art. II pleczc 
spect for all “valid concession ¢ontre 
and lawfully acquired right,” , 
promises that there shall be no int 
ference with such contracts and 1 
and therefore would seem to 
some of the restrictive and outda 
contracts which ‘govern production 
the Middle East today. 
© Works Two Ways—With impendix 
expansion of Middle East and oth 
foreign output, the concern of dome 
tic producers had to be protected, a 
Art. VII specifically declares that th 
agreement shall not be construed 
affecting any laws or the right to enx 
laws relating to importation of oil int 
either country—or, will not affect tar 
protection, present or future, again 
cheap off-shore oil. But the declaratic 
on imports works two ways. 

It is understood that in the cour 
of the London talks, Britain’s negoti 
tor, Shinwell, indicated that exchang 
problems might ordain an emphasis 
sterling-area oil in British imports | 
the detriment of oil exporters in th 
dollar area. However, 3 has sough 
to keep such matters outside the mn 
utes of the discussions because they 2 
to be more directly dealt with in othe 
British-American discussions—on fina 
cial aid now, and on international con 
mercial policy later. 

e Appeal by Senator—While the x 
agreement has not yet-become effectiv, 
an — to the spirit of mutual tn: 
in which it was presumably negotiate 
was made last week by Sen. E. Ii 
Moore, Oklahoma Republican. 

Moore wrote to Assistant Secretary 
State Will Clayton on Sept. 27, to 
that something be done about the : 
fusal, as reported to Sen. Moore, of tit 
British to permit U. S.-made oil fil 
equipment to be landed on terito 
under United Kingdom contro). ai 
about British insistence that matena 
for development be obtained fr 
British sources. 

In an earlier letter to Clayton. Se 
Moore had accused the British of * 
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fusing to allow Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Co. to rehabilitate distribution facilities 
in the Malay States and Straits Settle- 
ments unless materials were obtained 
from sterling sources. 

e Forward Step—If the new agreement, 
after its approval in Congress and even 
before the convening of a world con- 
ference en international petroleum pol- 
icy, can bring the U. g and Britain 
together to thresh out problems likely 
to cause friction between them and 
their nationals it will be a long stride 
toward the goal set by the verbalisms 
of the Atlantic charter. 


UTILITY DEAL STALLS 


Plans of Guy C. Myers, New York 
financier, by which a dozen public util- 
ity districts in the state of Washington 
would acquire Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. after years of unproductive 
sickering (BW—Aug.25’45,p84), seemed 
about to reach fulfillment last week— 
then ran into one more snag. 

A group of bankers, invited by Halsey, 
tuart & Co. and John Nuveen & Co., 
to discuss the underwriting of $135,- 
000,000 revenue bonds of the Wash- 
ington PUDs to finance the purchase, 
expressed reluctance to participate. They 
pre unwilling, it was said, to add fuel 
o the flames already kindled by Rep. 
yle H. Boren’s charges that Wall Street 
bankers would convert the $18,000,000,- 
)00 private utility industry into a form 
pf tax-free but fake public ownership by 

e formation of nonprofit corporations 
BW—Jul.23’45,p76). | 

Disappointing as developments may 
ave been to Myers, he is an-old hand 
at detouring roadblocks. Myers had a 
potential $1,350,000 commission at 
take in the Puget Sound deal, and the 
utility industry would be little surprised 

his setback last week was only tem- 


porary. 


DENVER MINT ENLARGING 


The United States Mint at Denver 
s the smallest of the nation’s three such 
stitutions—but not for long. A con- 
ract has been awarded which will 
ouble its size, move it into second 
lace (ahead of San Francisco, behind 
philadelphia). The contractor is the 
.]. Kirchof Construction Co. of Den- 
er. Construction is to be completed 
ext fall. 

Equipment will include electrical 
recipitators to settle the soot out of 
¢ stacks—often worth $15,000 a ton. 
ere will be a sweepcellar to receive 
!! sweepings, and brick dust as well 
henever a melting furnace is rebuilt. 
Traps in washbasins and showers will 
s metallic dust that clings to 
FOTKETS, 
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Today’s increased demands on heavy duty 
equipment call for bearings that handle 
tremendous loads at high speeds... yet 
stand up under longer periods of sus- 
tained operation. 


That’s why you find so much steel mill 
equipment in service with efficient Tor- 
rington Bearings...for example, the roll 
necks of the high-speed cold strip mill 
shown above. 


We have put radial first because this type 
of loading is the determining factor for 
bearing size due to thrust conditions having 
lighter load factors. 


On your bearing requirements, you will 
be wise to “back yourself up” with Tor- 
rington Bearing advantages. The engineers 
of our Bantam Bearings Division specialize 
in designing and building to special re- 
quirements. They will gladly help you in- 
corporate Torrington Bearing advantages 
in your designs, present or future. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 


NEEDLE + BALL 


Guard Workers’ Hands 


with JOMAC Heat- 
and Flame-Resisting 


PRECIOUS TIME is lost—maybe 


weeks! —when a worker is laid up 
because of hand injuries. JOMAC 
GLOVES are the highly favored 
“hand defenses” in leading shops. 
Jomac’s extraordinary fabric is 
thick with protective “cushions” . .. 
and lock-stitched to give up to 7 
times the wear of ordinary work- 
gloves. They can be kept clean ... 
laundered over and over again. 
Write for details. C. WALKER 


JONES CO., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


JOMAC 


mupusTRIAl 
gLoves 


Three Types of Gomac Gloves 


e Regular Industrial Type 
e Heat- and Flame-Resisting 
e Safety Gauntiet-Cuffs 


Aluminum Enigma 


Surplus plants present 
problem. They must be used to 
further competition; antitrust 
case complicates solution. 


Surplus Property Administrator W. 
Stuart Symington last week submitted 
to Congress his plan for disposal of the 
$702,000,000 worth of government- 
owned aluminum producing and fabri- 
cating facilities. The next step is sitting 
down with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to thresh out the knotty prob- 
lem of using these facilities to promote 
competition in the aluminum industry. 
@ Dual Problem—Operating under a 
previous decision that disposal of all 
such plants costing more than $500,000 
shall he handled jointly by the surplus 
property office and RFC, the two agen- 
cies are confronted with the dual prob- 
lem of meeting the surplus property 
act’s requirement that such competi- 
tion must be fostered, and of reconcil- 
ing this with the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at New York 
(BW—Mar.17°45,p7) in the Justice 
Dept.’s long-standing antimonopoly 


suit against the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 


(The court held that Alcoa had been 


vane - 
ba aie — 


a monopoly in primary aluminum 
1940, but withheld decision on 
firm’s dissolution or reorganization 
it could determine. what measu 
competition for Alcoa is pro: 
through disposal of the surplus gx 
ment plants.) 
© Question of Subsidies—Whilc 
concerns have expressed interc 
some of the facilities, it appearc 
tain that the government will h 
subsidize any aspiring competit 
Alcoa—if not in actual dollars, at 
by providing superliberal lease o 
chase terms for the plants, in fina 
necessary changes in the plant 
peacetime operation, in purc! 
primary aluminum for defense 
piles, and in helping to find 
acquire bauxite (aluminum ore) su 
either in this country or abroad. 
(Alcoa largely controls domest 


serves, except for a 2,800,000-to: - { 


ernment stockpile of medium-grad 
at Arkansas’ Hurricane Creek al 


plant, and possibly 5,000,000 more : a 


which Independent Bauxite Prox 
of Arkansas, Inc., says that it 
provide.) 


At present, firms interested in tl 


alumina and reduction plants 


interest has been evinced in the maior 


fabricating plants) include Amc: 


in 


Smelting & Refining Co., Reynold 
Metals Co., Kaiser Co., Inc., Bol 
Aluminum & Brass Corp., Olin I: 


NORTHROP PRODUCTS WITHOUT WINGS 


n 


Not putting all its eggs in the postwar aviation basket, Northrop Aviation 
announces that its subsidiary, Northrop Gaines, Inc., is speeding producti: 


of industrial wheels and die-cast aluminum hand trucks (BW—Sep22'45.p 
Test loaded (left) to 8.000 Ib., the trucks come in three sizes, are reporte: 


to 50% lighter than ordinary types. Northrop Gaines, formerly the SoC 


Foundry—a Los Angeles war baby—was set up last June to apply to peacc' 


needs the “know-how” of wartime aluminum airframe production. W ee] 
output is slated for 4.000 this month; trucks, 6.000 a month by Decen 
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to SALES MANAGEMENT 


General Refractories Company, Philadelphia, has been amazed at the tremendous 
potentialities inherent in Remington Rand Punch-Card 
Accounting Methods for controlling business. 


Getting adequate facts upon which 
9 base profitable decisions is a prob- 
em confronting all divisions of busi- 
ness management. How one company 
ts these facts—quickly, accurately, 
ompletely—is related as follows: 

“General Refractories operates 

nty-three plants and sixteen sales 
fices, with about two hundred dis- 

ributors selling over one hundred 
te brands and products. 

“In March, 1940, we installed our 
it Remington Rand Punched-Card 
quipment to meet the growing need 
of more rapid and elastic accounting 

ind statistical work. One reason for the 
hoice of Remington Rand equipment 
s its feature of punching the entire 
din one operation, after permitting 
he operator to check and correct any 


« KWIK-FAX e 
Exclusive 
REMINGTON RAND 
INTERFILING 
REPRODUCING 
PUNCH 


duplicates, repeat-punches, selects, 
compares, transposes, sorts, and 
verifies cards at the rate of 6,000 to 
12,000 an hour, combining in one 
machine the functions of several. 


possible errors. With the cards punched 
correctly, we are assured of accuracy in 
all resulting tabulations and analyses. 

“We applied the punched-card 
method conservatively at first, confin- 
ing it to sales and cost analysis; later 
adding accounts receivable. 

“The punched-card method really 
proves its worth in sales analysis. 
Cards, one for each commodity in a 
shipment, show date, customer, loca- 
tion, industry, sales account, salesman 
or agent, district office, commod- 
ity, quantity, and amount. Also com- 
missions, freight, end-uses, priorities, 
and codes for accumulating facts for 
subsidiary companies. It is amazing 
what a wealth of statistical information 
can be brought out of cards so punched 
—information of untold value to the 


sales executive. Daily, monthly and 
annual reports give us complete con- 
trol of sales activities. 

“We have barely touched on the 
potentialities of punched-card meth- 
ods for cost, payroll and purchase work. 
We believe there are tremendous pos- 
sibilities for profitably expanding our 
punched-card program after the war, 
and we are glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity of testing the equipment thor- 
oughly under the peak conditions to 
which it has been subjected.” 

A more detailed presentation of 
the General Refractories operation is 
contained in Certified Report No. 4303; 
obtainable by writing to our nearest 
branch or to Remington Rand Inc., 
Tabulating Machines Div., Room 1752, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.-Y. 


PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 


The HOLE 
the Symbol 


MARK of a Method 
of Accuracy 


= Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
Y BONDS—Complete the Victory! the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE? 


Ever since the 50’s 


EVER SINCE THE 1850’S WHEN 
BASEBALL WAS IN ITS INFANCY, 
WE HAVE DEDICATED OURSELVES 
TO MAKING PIPES FOR 
DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS— 
(Actual photograph of Brooklyn At! 


Standard 
Shape #80B, $3.50 
“Slim Apple” 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


The KAYWOODIE of 1945 


During the 94 years since 1851, a good 
many improvements and contributions 
to the enjoyment of smoking a pipe, 
have been made in our factories. All 


the best of these are to be found in 


Kaywoodie Pipes, at your dealer’s in 
various styles, $3.50 to $25. 


Keywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 


meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 


KAYWOODIE 


BRIAR 


Down in New Mexico where farm- 
ers and folks from smaller towns 
drive 70 mi. to a movie or 100 mi. to 
shop in El] Paso, the report that the 
War Dept. is going to use a strip 
of valley land about 100 mi. long and 
40 mi. wide for testing rockets and 
possibly atomic explosives is causing 
a lot of unhappiness. 

Half the state’s 78,000,000 acres 
already belong to the government as 
forest and Indian lands. Three-quar- 
ters of the rest is state or grazing land. 
That leaves the tax structure of the 
state insecure if not inadequate. 

e Would Close Highways—Near El 
Paso at the southera edge of the 
state lies the Ft. Bliss antiaircraft 
proving grounds which reach north 
as far as U.S. highway 70. Thirty 
miles north of the highway is Almo- 
gordo, a bombing range now famous 
as the tryout site of the atomic bomb. 
In the future, improved V-bombs 
and rockets may zoom across the 
desert from one site into the other. 
On firing days, the highway will have 
to be closed. This would, for exam- 
ple, halt traffic between Las Cruces 


Explosives Take Over Most of New Mexico 


and Almogordo, and between |] 
well and E] Paso. 
e Divides State—Probably the big; 
target range on land, the area 
practically welded into one last | 
ruary when the strip between 
Bliss and Almogordo was appro 
for experimental use by the \ 
Dept.’s land acquisition authorit 
The whole area lies between the | 
Grande and the Pecos Rivers :; 
cuts across the state, east from west 
Disinterested observers say that 
because of the weather and the « 
ert, there couldn’t be a much bette: 
site for testing new missles, but stat: 
boosters claim that potential new : 
dustries will be scared away. 
e Tourist Attraction?—A high-grade 
deposit of iron ore, where pit mining 
is possible for the manufacture of 
sponge iron, is said to lie in the arca 
There are also excellent sands near 
natural gas pipelines which might be 
the basis of new industries. On the 
other hand, tourists may flock to the 
fireworks as an attraction rivaling the 
nearby Carlsbad Caverns—or they 
may hide in the caverns. 


tries, Inc., and Columbia Metals Corp. 
(Alcoa, though interested, is perforce 
practically out of the running.) 

e Proposed Contract—Since none of 
these is willing to buy, lease, or operate 
the surplus ahats without substantial 
government aid, RFC has proposed to 
Symington that the plants be rented 
under an “Alcoa-type” contract (simi- 
lar to the type of contract under which 
Alcoa operated both government alum- 
ina plants and eight of the nine gov- 
ernment reduction plants). 

This contract provided that the 
lessee pay the government the normal 
depreciation on that part of the plant 
used in operations; that the remainder 
of the profits after depreciation be 
split ssc to the government and 15% 
to the operator; and that the govern- 
ment stand any losses in operation. 
Alcoa was allowed to charge 4% for 
general overhead over actual manufac- 
turing expenses, and 3% on the re- 
quired ae capital that it put up. 
@ Several Competitors? — It appears 
likely that Symington will (1) adopt 
the Alcoa-type rental contract as the 
only practical way out; (2) favor rent- 
ing the plants to several someone 
qualified operators, rather than set up 
a single competitor for Alcoa; and (3) 
insist, with RFC support, that prospec- 
tive operators agree to stand some part 
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of any loss that might be incurred. 
(He also must handle disposal of some 
2 billion pounds of secondary alun- 
inum so as to encourage use of the 
metal, yet not destroy the market for 
primary aluminum producers, present 
or prospective.) 

Reynolds already has its bid in on 
some of the producing and fabricating 
plants (BW —Sep.1’45,p42), proposing 
to halve the Alcoa terms and charge 
only 2% for overhead, take but 7}' 
of any profit. But —— wants the 
government to absorb any losses in 
operation. 

Priorities Plan—Symington’s report to 
Congress provides a system of priorities 
on disposal. 

They would be allocated in thi 
order: (1) competitors of Alcoa; (2 
Alcoa to have certain facilities, subject 
to approval of the Attorney Gener, 
but only on terms “that confer no con 
petitive advantage”; (3) standby service 
for national defense; (4) private enter 
prise for use in other industries; ané 
(5) export to members of the United 
Nations. 

e Order of Disposal—From this basis, 
Symington appraises the disposal of the 
individual facilities as follows: , 

Alumina Plants—Hurricane Creek 
will be offered to an Alcoa competito! 
under terms that will guarantee sale 
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of alumina to others at a competitive 
price. Baton rag (La.) unit will be 
offered to an Alcoa competitor for 
tion or for removal to the Pacific 
= aot where it could be integrated 
with existing aluminum reduction fa- 
cilities. If this fails, Alcoa may be 
mitted to buy it for removal to the 
Pacific Northwest, subject to approval 
of the Attorney General. 
Semicommercial Alumina Plants— 
These units (BW —Sep.29’45,p34) will 
be kept in production until the worth 
of the processes is determined, then 
offered to the operators. Those not 


accepted will go to the U. S. Bureau 


of Mines for experimental work. 

Reduction Plants—Jones Mills, Ark., 

Troutdale, Ore., and Spokane and 
Tacoma, Wash., the four likeliest 
Jants for commercial operation, will 
be offered Alcoa competitors. Those 
not disposed of will be held in standby 
for possible future worth when alu- 
minum markets a The unit at 
Massena, N. Y., closely tied in with 
Alcoa’s existing operations there, will 
be offered to Alcoa on lease, the At- 
tomey General agreeing, but later may 
be sold to an Alcoa competitor if a 
cheap supply of power becomes avail- 
able from Canada or from the projected 
St. Lawrence Waterway project. 

Plants at Maspeth (Queens), N. Y., 

Burlington, N. J., and Riverbank and 
Los Angeles, Calif., because of power 
costs, are not expected to attract bid- 
ders. They will be held in standby 
on recommendation of the Army & 
Navy Munitions Board, or disposed of 
according to the proposed priorities 
setup. 
Fabricating Plants—If holders of 
-— don’t want them, they will be 
offered to operators of government re- 
duction plants to enable them to “in- 
tegrate their business more favorably”; 
plants remaining thereafter will be 
offered on the priorities basis. A similar 
policy will be observed for “scrambled” 
equipment in private plants. 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark, in 
his rt to Congress (BW--Sep.22 
45,p29), held that Alcoa should be 
broken up into units having producing 
capacity of perhaps 300 million pounds 
annually (its present capacity is 878 
million pounds). But Symington went 
only so far as to note that disposal of 
the government facilities to Alcoa com- 
petitors still may not satisfy the cir- 
cuit court on the monopoly question. 
But he also made the observation, based 
on Alcoa’s dominant position as regards 
bauxite, cheap power, and markets, that 
disposal of the plants possibly cannot 
be effected “unless and until the court 
does require some degree of dissolution 
or reorganization of the property Alcoa 
now owns.” 
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How many months can you 


keep bread oven-fresh ? 


HLY baked bread, beef- 

steak, chicken — practically 

any food will keep for a year 

or more when frozen. Some day 

you'll be able to enjoy famous 

restaurant specialties amy time, 
at home. 

The frozen foods industry 
may lead to the development 
of a whole new food distribution 
system. Already it has provided 
a great new market for refrigeras 
tion—and for copper. 

Copper is excellent for heat 
transfer, a “must” in quick- 


For your convenience Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (20 
with warehouse stocks) in 
principal manufacturing 


centers throughout the country. 


a 


freezing. It is highly resistant to 
chemical attack, from refriger- 
ants. It bends easily into the 
necessary tube coils. 


With such properties as these; 
plus its high strength and elec- 
trical conductivity, you're sure 
to find copper at work in many 
of the more practical things to 
come. And, likely as not, with 
the big names, it will be CHASE 
copper. Chase Brass & Copper 
Co. Incorporated, Waterbury 91, 
Connecticut — Subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corporation. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


MONTGOMERY 
"€ross-Over’’ 
BRIDGES 


Montgomery “Cross-Over” 

Bridges make possible faster 

handling and speeding up of produc- 

tion in all plants where loading docks 

are separated by railway tracks. This 

is equally true in tither new construc- 
tion or modernization projects. 


These Bridges replace cumbersome 
drawbridges and transfer cars which 
delay traffic flow and waste many valu- 
able minutes in hauling operations 
between buildings: 


It takes only a minute to lower a 
“Cross-Over” Bridge after a freight 
train leaves a dock. The Bridge can be 
lifted — completely out of the way — 
in an equally short time. Available in 
any desired size at moderate cost. 


The “Cross-Over” Bridge is a special 
development by Montgomery, whose 
elevator equipment is providing de- 

le, economical service in thou- 
sands of buildings. 


Montgomery manufactures a complete 
line of passenger and freight elevators, 
electric dumbwaiters and special equip- 
ment for vertical transportation. 


SOMPANY 


Airlines Eye Taxes 


Interstate carriers seek 
relief from discriminatory and 
multiple levies. Pending bill in 
Congress may solve problem. 


The end of the war having opened 

the door, U.S. airlines find themselves 
on the threshold of a period of unprece- 
dented expansion. With that expansion 
increasing, the lines are attacking what 
they consider one of their most serious 
problems: multiple and discriminatory 
taxation. 
e Gas Tax Protested—By far the most 
important tax which the airlines con- 
sider discriminatory is that on gasoline. 
The federal tax is 14¢ a gal., and on 
automotive fuel all of the states impose 
an additional levy, ranging from 2¢ 
to 74¢, originally enacted to make mo- 
torists who use state-supported roads 
and bridges pay for their construction 
and maintenance. Airlines point out 
that they do not use any such local 
facilities (with the exception of airports, 
for which they pay on a fee basis) and 
therefore should not be assessed. 

Reaction of individual state tax com- 
missions to this position ranges from 
entire agreement to complete disregard. 
Interstate air carriers are either ex- 
empted or can get full refund in 27 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Nine states allow partial exemption or 
refund; the remaining twelve, several of 
which have few or no stops on major 
airline cross-country routes, make no 
distinction between airline and highway 
fuel. 
© State Loses Case—The situation came 
to a head recently in Georgia, one of 
the twelve states taxing aviation fuel at 
full value. A state suit to collect $582,- 
320 in past-due gasoline taxes, with pen- 
alties and interest, from Eastern Air 
Lines was turned down in a Georgia 
court of first jurisdiction on the ground 
that the fuel was used solely in inter- 
state commerce, hence was not liable to 
state taxation. 

The Georgia attorney general’s appeal 
to the state supreme court was ee 
this week, and it is taken for granted 
that, no matter which way that court's 
decision goes, the case will wind up in 
U.S. Supreme Court. 
© Multiple Levies—The best-known in- 
stance ol ealtigls taxation is the North- 
west Airlines case, on which the Su- 
preme Court ruled last year (BW—May 
20’45,p86). Northwest’s legal corporate 
domicile is in Minnesota and, on the 
basis of this fact, Ramsey County, 
Minn., assessed the line’s entire fleet 
ot aircraft for taxation. Oregon, Wash- 
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ington, Montana, North Dak 
Illinois also taxed a portion 
firm’s planes on an allocation | 

The court upheld Minnesot: 
to levy the over-all tax on the b 
the action did not run counte: 
constitutional provision or fede: 
lation. At the same time, th 
pointed out that Congress has a 
to “protect and control” in the 
taxation and, by implication, 
urged legislation to clarify stat 
rights on interstate corporations 
e The Allocation Formula—Abo 
months after this decision—the | 
may have been mere coincidenc 
gress directed the Civil Aer 
Board to investigate and recoiiny 
means for eliminating taxation 
lines “which has the effect of undy/ 
burdening or unduly impeding the ¢. 
velopment of air commerce.” 

CAB’s report is the basis of a }jl 
“to provide for the avoidance of my 
tiple taxation of air commerce, and fo: 
other purposes,” introduced by Rep 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle, and now betore t; 
House Interstate & Foreign Commer: 
Committee. 

This bill would solve problems such 
as that raised by the Northwest case 
by establishing an allocation formul 


EVER CONSTANT 


At General Electric’s Bridgeport 
(Conn.) plant a worker threads a 
spiral-wound wire into a channel of 
the company’s new automatic blanket 
—outgrowth of research in flying suits. 
Main improvement in the blanket, 
whose thermostat adjusts for tempera 
ture changes, is the long-life, single- 
strand wire which doesn’t need trans- 
formers—required in prewar electric 
blankets. In two colors, the washable 
blanket goes on sale within a mouth. 
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ECTRICITY—tireless farm-hand with a thou- 

sand accomplishments — ‘‘lightens’’ the life of 
the farmer. It increases farm production and income, 
speeds and improves maintenance of equipment, 
brings modern coriveniences into the farmhouse. . . 
and more! It creates a multi-billion dollar market 
for everything from curling irons to washing machines, 
from light bulbs to motor-driven power tools. 

Rural electrification ranks as one of the big peace- 
ime jobs ahead, for even today only 42 percent of 
our farms are electrified. Big prime movers, generators 
and other equipment produced to power the wheels 
of war are again being built to spread their energy 
over rural America. 


Electricity for many a farm will come from gen- 
erators driven by efficient Cooper-Bessemer oil or gas 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES 


fueled diesels ...in the central and load center stations 
of the utilities, in REA stations, and in municipal 
power plants. The inset above shows three economical, 


long-lived Cooper-Bessemers in an REA Cooperative. 


Yes, here is another of America’s vast, new enter- 
prises in which Cooper-Bessemer engines already play 
a prominent part, just as they do in all fields where 
powerful, lasting prime movers are essential . . . on 


land, at sea, and on the rails. 


FOR 


112 


Gives You the New Design and Opera- 
ting Advantages of CONSTANT SPEED 
Here are the features that assure you of 
satisfaction: 
Housing: Die cast aluminum end brackets. 
lelded ball bearings, lub- 
ith a grease suitable for any spe- 
cific application. Bearing housings fitted 
with steel inserts. 
Windings and Insulation: Field coils and ar- 
mature wound with r wire 


with a centrifugal 
ernor to maintain constant 


rated 
S° C, 
Modifications: Motors can be 
ith al shaft 


extensions, mounting ar- 

rangements, 

ete. All modified units are 
Let us help you fit this and other 
Oster Motors to your requirements. 


John Oster Manufacturing Co. 
DEPARTMENT 8-22 © RA NE Ww N N 


Drink 


100 PROOF 
LIQUEUR 


COMFORT 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP, ST. LOUIS, a 


0 


under which taxable assets of an airline 
operating in several states would be 
apportioned among those states, thus 
removing the authority of an airline’s 
home state to tax the carrier’s entire 
operating property and income. CAB 
would be given authority to interpret 
and administer the formula, and an ad- 
visory committee of five state and local 
tax experts would be set up to aid it in 
coming to a aw : = . 
@ Planning for Relief—In regard to the 

soline tax, the bill would direct the 
Reovoteny of the Treasury to confer with 
governors and fiscal authorities of the 
states on taxation of aviation fuel, and 
would require him, within a period of 
twelve months, to recommend legisla- 
tion which would remove “impedi- 
ments, inherent in state taxation of avia- 
tion fuel used in interstate commerce, 
te a balanced and normal development 
of civil aviation.” 

Because of the House committee’s 
heavy schedule of aviation legislation, 
action on this bill is likely to be slow. 
When it does reach the floor, approval 
in principle is expected. 


Tideland Row 


Coastal states’ plans to 
get federal government quit 
claim to valuable oil lands are 
upset by Truman action. 


For years, the question of who owns 
the tidelands and their valuable oil 
deposits has been the subject of con- 
troversy between the federal government 
and the various states along both sea- 
boards and the Gulf Coast (BW—Dec. 
2’44,p32). 

To end the argument, the coastal 

states have been pushing legislation in 
Congress which would, in effect, con- 
stitute a quit claim by the federal gov- 
ernment in favor of the individual states 
as regards all mixed rights in the sub- 
merged lands. 
e Plans Upset—The bill to assure state 
title to the tidelands won handily in the 
House—108 to 11—and its backers were 
anticipating speedy action in the Senate, 
when President Truman last week threw 
a monkey wrench into their plans. The 
wrench came in the form of a presiden- 
tial proclamation which asserted United 
States ownership to the undersea con- 
tinental shelf, which extends from 18 
mi. to 105 mi. beyond the coastline 
and comprises an area of some 759,000 
sq. mi. 

The proclamation was accompanied 
by an executive order which placed the 
undersea resources, pending legislative 
action, under the administrative control 
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of Secretary of the Interior Haro). 
e Ickes Asks Hearing—Coincide: 
Truman’s action Secretary Ick 
is disputing state title to tidelai 
manded a hearing on the Hi 
proved tidelands bill and the 
Judiciary Committee granted 
quest. 

Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, one o§ 
the states soutieulely involved tak 
the position that the object °f 
proclamation is to protect Ameri 
terests in case of international d 
ment. He opines that the procla 
does not alter the states’ ownership of 
the submerged lands and minerals, by 
other members are not so confident op 
this score. 

Other members from Califomia, 

Texas, and other coastal states, believe. 
however, that before Congress final}; 
acts upon the pending bill, State Dept 
officials should be called in to explain 
the bearing, if any, that the proclama. 
tion has on this point. 
e Delay Is Foreseen—The President's 
order, coupled with Ickes’ announced 
intention to fight Senate approval of the 
House measure, also caused some appre. 
hension among oil coast congressmen 
that Truman will veto the quit claim 
bill when it reaches him. The over. 
whelming vote in the House for passage 
of the bill and its apparent strength in 
the Senate would indicate that it could 
be enacted over the President’s objec 
tion. 

In any event, final action probably 
will be delayed for several months. 
Chairman Pat McCarran of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee says that the com- 
mittee can’t start hearings on the meas- 
ure before late November. 


SURPLUS ENCLAVE 


A case study in the more difficult as 
pects of government surplus property 
disposal is provided by a blast furnace 
at Monessen, Pa. Started in 1943, the 
furnace was left 95% completed in Jan- 
uary, 1944, after an outlay of more than 
$7,500,000. 

The furnace is surrounded by prop- 
erty of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. which 
doesn’t want it. However, the Office of 
Defense Plants has arranged for case- 
ments to permit a new owner to reach 
the furnace. But there is no room on the 
site for facilities to cast molten iron into 
pigs. Consequently, any user of the fur- 
nace would have either to buy additional 
~ 9 from Pittsburgh Steel or to move 
the iron across company property to 
facilities located elsewhere. Or the put- 
chaser might dismantle the furnace and 
erect it on another site. 

A purchasing commission from India 
looked at the furnace several months 
ago, has not been heard from since. 


1ation 
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“The first Mutual Life Insurance Company chartered 
in America—1835.” A century later, New England 
Mutual expanded its offices for a fourth time. Three 
years of exhaustive research and planning by com- 
mittees of directors, home office executives, architects 
and builders preceded construction. Visits were made 
to manufacturers —— and laboratories, countless 


installations of modern equipment were tested and the 
experience of other users was checked. Such vigilance 
and study led to the selection of Johnson Individual 
Room Control of temperatures. Similar decisions have 
been made for building after building across the nation. 

A total of 240 Johnson Dual Thermostats, at New 
England Mutual, operate valves and dampers in 575 
blending units which deliver conditioned air the year 
around. A total of 77 concealed auxiliary radiators 
and the seven central air conditioning supply and 


JOHNSON & 


a) 
es 
ey 


exhaust systems also are Johnson controlled. Each 
Dual thermostat is arranged to maintain either of two 
temperatures, at the will of the occupant—a normal 

“occupancy” temperature and a lower “economy” 
temperature for non-occupancy hours . .. The result 
is that the cost of steam has been considerably lower 
than the original estimates. 

Johnson is a nation-wide organization designing, 
manufacturing and installing automatic temperature 
control systems. Many years of specialized experience 
qualify Johnson engineers to assist your heating and 
air conditioning engineer and contractor in solving 
control problems. There is a Johnson direct branch 
office near-by. A consultation does not obligate you. 
Ask us now to indicate how we can be of service. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, 
WISCONSIN. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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M™: ALLEN’s linoleum is wearing out— 
another good reason for going ahead 
with that new kitchen-and-breakfast-bar plan 
from Better Homes & Gardens. 

The country is full of Allens who have been 
waiting for new refrigerators, carpets, and 
sectional sofas. 

Better Homes & Gardens is written entirely 
for the folks whose wartime dreams have 
been for their homes. 2,400,000 BH&G fam- 
ilies think there’s no place like home, and 
prove it by spending most of their comfort- 
able incomes on their homes. That's why 
there’s no place like BH&G to sell every- 
thing that goes into homes. 


Seaway Issue 


St. Lawrence controversy 
flares again with New York's 
gubernatorial election tied in 
close with the power program. 


Red fire is burning again for the 
$266,000,000 St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 

It is rather generally conceded in 

Washington that Congress will author- 
ize and finance the project in short 
order, once someone turns up with 
an answer to the big problem—how to 
retain the support of those who want 
the waterway, while winning the votes 
of those who don’t. 
e Power Favored—There is little or no 
fight on the power, for several of the 
Senate’s staunchest opponents of the 
seaway definitely favor the power part 
of the project. But those who want 
the waterway would desert the project 
in a flash if it were seriously proposed 
to build only the power dams, for they 
know that the two must be authorized 
together or that the seaway will forever 
be lost. 

There are numerous reasons why the 

project’s friends chose the present 
time to turn the wheel again. Some 
of them will never be content without 
it; some fear it is now or never for the 
waterway. Others anticipate that Con- 
gress will be authorizing all sorts of 
work projects to care for the veterans 
and displaced war workers, so why not 
the St. Lawrence? 
e Dewey’s Attitude—Still others feel 
that the issue will be important in 
next year’s gubernatorial election in 
New York, wherein the G.O.P. leader, 
Thomas E. Dewey, will be fighting for 
his political life and the Democrats will 
be seeking to recover control of an im- 
portant state. 

Dewey has come out in favor of the 
project repeatedly, both on a statewide 
and on a nationwide scale, but has never 
really worked at it. Of course, during 
the war years—the only time he was 
in sufficiently high place to do much 
of anything on the seaway plan—it 
would have been impossible to get any 
work done. He has failed to appoint 
members of the New York State Power 
Authority, the state agency set up to 
develop the power project and market 
its output, being content to allow sev- 
eral Democratic appointees whose 
terms have expired to remain in office 
until their unnamed successors take 
over. 

This move is regarded in Washing- 
ton as an astute political move, since 
as long as the Democratic members 
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remain, any blame which mighi ariy 
can be attributed to them, whi}, 
Dewey can replace them instantly 
he wishes. 

e Truman Sidesteps—Dewey tried with. 
out notable success, recently, to nok 
out President Truman on the maticr }, 
notifying him that he (Dewey) oul; 
oppose any Truman-sponsored | 
tion if it provided only for a; 

of the agreement with Canada, nego. 
tiated in 1941 and covering co1 
tion of the project. 

The New York governor reitcrated 
the state’s position that the power js 
a state resource, and insisted that pro. 
visions turning the power over to the 
state must be made a part of any legis. 
lation. 

Truman, who lit a fire under thie St 
Lawrence pot when Congress returned 
last month and who has poked it up 
every week or so since, turned aside 
Dewey's charge neatly by remarking 
that “I do not feel it is proper for 


WIRED FOR HEAVY DUTY 


L. R. Jackson, executive vice-president 
of Akron’s Firestone Tire & Rubber, 
shows the construction of a wire-cord, 
heavy-duty tire that he says is practi- 
cally blowout proof and increases tread 
mileage 25%. Fine metal wire of high 
tensile strength is bonded to rubber. 
Thinner walls—result of fewer plics— 
contribute to the all-important cool 
running. The tire, long a pet project 
of rubber companies (BW—Aug.26 
'44,p74), is designed especially for 
heavy, off-the-road trucking. 
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*In your plant reconversion program, plan now to 
take full advantage of the production economies of 
Lyon Steel Equipment. 

Lyon men are expertly qualified to offer help on 
stock room and tool room layouts, material handling 
and locker room planning. Ask for catalogs and in- 
formation. You will not be obligated. 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Genera! Offices: 1010 Monroe Avenue, 
Aurora, Illinois 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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FLUORESCENT 


G-E Watch Dog Fluorescent Starte 


LIGHTING 


rs have been safeguard- 


ing fluorescent lighting units in commercial and industrial 
installations for several years. These manual reset starters 
have helped to save many manhours of maintenance. 
They’ve completely eliminated annoying blink and flicker 
of dying lamps. They have extended the life of fluorescent 
lamps with precision starting and positive stopping. Now 
the G-E Watch Dog Starter line is complete. There’s a 
starter for 15-, 20-, 30-, 40- and 100-watt lamps. 

Each year more and more people are installing G-E 
Watch Dog Starters. Here are some of the more important 


reasons why they prefer G-E. 


Workerslikethe 


Dog Starter because it 
stops annoying blink 


once and for all. 


Watch 


Lighting eng 


they outlast 
five ordinary 


ineers speci- 


fy Watch Dogs because 


the life of 
starters. 


It’s Watch Dogs for main- 
tenance men every time. 
Torelamp, simply reset it. 


GENERAL 


~~ 


For the complete story about 
G-E Watch Dog Starters write 
to Section Q-1052-102 Appli- 
ance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment, General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


ELECTRIC 


me to interfere with the spon 
the legislation as to the legislati 
cedure to be followed,” and ine 
that “I continue to be enthusia.: ical), 
in favor not only of the devel 
of the St. Lawrence waterway | 
of the water power on the river 
@ The Alternative—Very careful). , 
President refrained, in his re 
Dewey, from agreeing that the 
izing measure must be presen 
one package or not at all. Ob 
Dewey can take whatever leg 
Truman O.K.’s, or he can risk 
to oppose the St. Lawrence 
a year before election time. 
Regardless of political fencing, the 
cold facts are discouraging to support. 
ers of the project. The measure, g 
favorite of the late President Roosevelt 
was last voted on in December, |944. 
when it was roundly whipped, 56-25, 
by the Senate. Then as now it was 
offered as an executive agreement, te. 
quiring a simple majority in both 
houses, rather than as a treaty, requir. 
ing a two-thirds majority in the Sen. 
ate. Prospects of converting a 2 to | 
majority against it to a 2 to 1 major. 
ity for the project just aren’t good 
e Sentiment for Treaty—The bill intro- 
duced by Sen. Alben Barkley this week 
proposed a toll system to make the sea- 
way self-liquidating. Proponents are not 
certain of success despite the form in 
which the issue now is presented, even 
though its acceptance as an execv- 
tive agreement no longer could create 
a precedent whereunder a United Na- 
tions organization plan could be slipped 
through without a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate. This was a factor that in- 
fluenced the vote last year, but senti 
ment requiring a treaty vote still is 
powerful. 


CAB DROPS STALL SPEED 


Removal by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of stalling-speed restrictions in 
airworthiness requirements for new 
transport pianes definitely places such 
sky giants as the prospective 114-pas- 
senger Boeing Stratocruiser and_ the 
204-passenger Consolidated model 37 in 
the commercial airliner field. 

Manufacturers, airline representatives, 
and others who had argued against the 
present 80-m.p.h. landing stall-speed 
limit, which the board eliminated a few 
days ago, contended that many ships 
based on military design and wartime 
developments, while as safe or safer than 
those designed to meet the stall-speed 
restriction, could not operate econom- 
ically if the rule were retained in the 
civil air regulations. 

The board pointed out that the war 
time safety record in operating large 
transport aircraft at weights that gave 
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them stalling speeds substantially be- 

nd the maximum allowable in civilian 
operation has been excellent. Require- 
ments with respect to minimum climb 
are being introduced in the regulations 
to compensate for actual increases in 


stalling speed. 


Bourbon Outlook 


Replenishing of whisky 
inventories may hinge on the 
weather in Corn Belt. Distillers 
protest grain allotments. 


Having finally obtained an allocation 
of 750,000 bu. of corn for October 
(BW—Sep.29’45,p5), the distillers are 
eying Corn Belt weather prospects as 
anxiously as any corn-hog farmer. 
They believe that unless the frosts hold 
off long enough to permit harvesting of 
the near-record corn crop predicted by 
the Dept. of Agriculture (BW-—Sep.15 
'45,p26), they will have no chance in 
coming months of being allowed to use 
the quantity of corn necessary to replen- 
ish their war-depleted whisky inventories. 
e Stocks Are Below Normal—Currently 
these stocks amount to about 326,600,- 
000 gal., compared with a prewar “nor- 
mal” of about 500,000,000. The present 
monthly allotment of 3,000,000 bu. of 

in other than corn is enough to make 
about 15,000,000 gal. of spirits (whisky 
and blending} each month; the October 
com allotment is good for perhaps 
4,000,000 gal. more. 

Consumption is estimated at about 
125,000,000 gal. a year—65,000,000 gal. 
of whisky fo 60,000,000 gal. of blend- 
ing spirits—so if grain allotments are con- 
tinued on the present basis, production 
would balance consumption with about 
100,000,000 gal. a year left over to use 
in “normalizing” stocks. The price re- 
duction which would result from lower- 
ing the tax from $9 a gal. to $6 next 
July 1 (page 17) would undoubtedly in- 
crease consumption, thus cutting stocks 
still further. 
¢ Grain Ratio Protested—The distillers 
say that the present 1-to-4 ratio of corn 
to other grains handicaps them materi- 
ally in rebuilding stocks. They point 
out that corn, which yields a greater 
amount of liquor than any other grain, 
bushel for bushel, accounted for two- 
thirds of all the grain they used before 
the war; that corn is a major ingredient 
not only of bourbon, but also of both 
tye whisky and blending spirits. 

Only legal difference between rye and 
bourbon is that rye must be made from 
ee comprising at least 51% rye, while 

urbon must be made from at least 
51% com. 
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@ ...which, in one word less than 
ten, tells of the main functions of a Postage Meter... 
but omits mention of the convenience of always 
having any value of postage for any kind of mail, 

the protection of postage in the meter, the ease and 

speed of mailing by this modern method, the faster 
dispatch of Metered Mail... Pitney-Bowes is now 
making postage meters again. Ask our nearest office 
for details, or write for an illustrated booklet... 


pitney-sowes Postage Meter 
PrTNnEY- Bowes, INC., 1491 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


Block taydo thejlifting for them. 


With 4 ‘Budgit’ Chain Block 
to help ‘him, 6he man can lift 
loads weighing”, 500, 1000, 2000 
and 4000, pounds far easier than 
a group)of men pulling and 
straining“together. That’s one of 
the maint reagons for equipping 
your plafit yh ‘Budgit’ Chain 
Blocks—they’ safeguard the men 
doing manual lifting from strain 
or rupture; management from loss 
due to workers’ injuries. 


There are many other reasons 
for installing ‘Budgit’ Chain 
Blocks in your plant—their light 
weight, the heaviest weighs 81 
lbs. but lifts 2 tons; their depend- 
able performance, low-cost opera- 
tion, superior mechanical features 
and sturdy construction. 


If you need hand-operated chain 
blocks to do your lifting, write 
us or our nearest distributor for 


PRODUCTION 


Swing to Automatic Shift 


Improved transmissions will be available on many new 
automobiles, but cost is expected to hold them back as standard 
equipment. Newest entry has four speeds forward. 


Automatic transmissions will be avail- 

able on most 1946 models and will be 
extended down to almost all automo- 
biles by the time the 1947 jobs go 
into production next summer. 
@ Price Worries—Several concepts are 
involved in the different transmission 
units now in development and produc- 
tion, but all appear about equally eff- 
cient at this time. The chief worries 
of the various producers revolve around 
prices—no one is quite sure whether his 
special development will be able to 
undersell the others. 

The newest transmission to come 
into the open is a fully automatic four- 
speeds-forward unit produced by the 

troit Gear Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. Facilities costing more than 
$12.000,000 are being acquired and 
prepared in Detroit to be able to start 


building this transmission next vex 
e May Appear on Fords—Indic:tioy 
are that Ford will use the new Bor 
Warner development on its Lincolp 
and Mercury cars, perhaps on |'ord; 
as well. This would mark the first time 
the River Rouge producer has gone 
away from manually operated shifts. 

General Motors is moving to protect 
the position of its Hydra-Matic trans. 
mission by providing a variety of im. 
provements springing from wat-speeded 
research. Four forward speeds are 
available, along with one for revers 
Refinements of many sorts have been 
introduced. 

G.M. is offering the Hydra-Matic on 
Olds, which pioneered it in 1939, and 
on Cadillac, which adopted it in 194} 
Buick and Pontiac will utilize a Hydra 
Matic later on, but because facilities at 


lag of 


SKY HOOK FOR SMALL PLANES 


One solution to light plane landings in rough terrain and on shipboard is Ait 
Technical Service Command’s Brodie rig which snags planes in flight (left), 
brings them to halt on a suspended steel cable (right). And they can take of 
again without ever touching ground. Devised by Capt. J. H. Brodie, 29-year-old 
New Orleans engineer, the apparatus consists of a landing sling offering a target 
of three nylon loops. The sling is suspended from a taut cable supported by 
four 65-ft. plywood tubing masts; a friction brake on the cable checks speed. A 
short length of nylon and a stirrup are used for take-offs, are released by the 
pilot when the plane picks up sufficient flying speed. 


Bulletin No. 367. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘lood Lifter’ 

Hoists ond other lifting speciolties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Honcock Volves, Consolidoted Sofety ond Relief Volves ond 
“Americon’ Industria! Instruments, 48 
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the G.M. Detroit Transmission Division 
gre insufficient to produce for all three 
makes, some new operations will be nec- 
essary, delaying broadened use of the 
anit until 1947 model time. Any such 
new facilities will likely be used also 
to produce a simplified version of the 
Hydra-Matic for Chevrolet. 
e Hydraulic Coupling—Chrysler will 
offer an improvement on its Fluid Drive, 
first shown in 1938. This is more a hy- 
draulic coupling between motor and 
differential, permitting infinite variation 
in gearing ratios, than an automatic 
rshift, but it does obviate a good 
deal of shifting. Before the war it was 
available in Chrysler and DeSoto; its 
extension to Dodge and Plymouth will 
likely be dictated by competition. 
Two independent producers had pre- 
war automatic transmissions, Packard 
with its Electromatic clutch, intro- 
duced in 1940, and Hudson had its 
Drive-Master, shown first in 1941. Both 
depend on engine vacuum. They will 
continue with similar offerings, and 
Studebaker and Nash are expected to 
make equivalent devices available. 
e Pressure on Costs—Postwar prices 
of automatic transmissions may de- 
cline in relation to their prewar levels. 
Before the war the G.M. Hydra-Matic, 
for instance, cost $104.75 extra in- 
stalled on an Olds. Today the man- 
hours of work going into the improved 


AN EASIER ROW TO HOE 


B. F. Wilburn (above) is a man with a 
hoe—but he has a four-cycle, 14-hp. 
gasoline engine to power its three cul- 
tivator shovels and take the hard work 
out of cultivating. Its inventor, a for- 
met Navy machinist, has already sold 
twelve at $98.75. each, plans to turn 
out 100 in his Omaha shop next win- 
ter, with mass production the goal. 
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Of particular interest for 
FOOD PRODUCTS e DEPARTMENT STORES e PHARMACEUTICALS 
FACTORY AIR CONDITIONING e BACTERIA CONTROL @ TEXTILES 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGES e ART GALLERIES @ FILM PROCESSING 
HOSPITALS e OFFICE AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS e@ LIBRARIES 
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Art Ahisen got 
appendicitis 


Machine operator, earning $36 
a week, Ahlsen spent two weeks 
in hospital, four recovering... 
received under an Atna Group 
plan, for sick benefits, hospital 
and doctor’s expense $303.00. 


His company got 
The lasting good will of this 
employee, his family and friends, 
a reputation for generosity, 
humanity... the satisfaction of 
doing the right thing, at very 
low cost—with premiums paid 
tax deductible as a business ex- 
pense. Ask for A2tna Group facts! 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1850 + HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


When a beaver was a hat, not a 
beard, these signs marked hat- 
ters and attracted customers, 

Your trademark needs such 

=—>/) definite distinction. Kauma- 
graph Identification methods 
impel sales. Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers, Prestomarks, Em- 
bossed Seals, and Lithography 
are the result of infinite re- 
search, ingenuity and experi- 
ence. Kaumagraph welcomes 
your severest specifications for 
economical identification and 
packaging. Send for a Kauma- 
graph Identification Man 
today. 


KAUMAGRAPH 


model have been considerably increased, 
but at the same time gear-cutting facil- 
ities everywhere have considerably en- 
larged and improved, resulting in com- 
petitive pressure to cut prices. 

As a result, the general expectation 

is that costs will tend downward, par- 
ticularly as adaptations are developed for 
low-priced cars. There is no belief that 
the next two or three years will see cost 
reduced enough to make an automatic 
transmission standard equipment on a 
car, but it is definitely expected to come 
within reaching distance of the average 
buyer. 
e Planned for Buses—While the use of 
automatic transmissions is still not en- 
tirely out of the novelty class on passen- 
ger cars, it will become just about stand- 
ard equipment on city buses. The de- 
sire to give the driver freedom of hand 
action, to steer and make change, has 
resulted in specifying automatic trans- 
missions on many of the bigger in-city 
bus lines. 

Another factor is the belief that 
automatic gear-shifting gets around the 
tendency of many drivers to continue to 
roll for excessive periods in lower gears, 
increasing gasoline use and motor wear. 
e Luxury for Trucks—Automatic trans- 
missions for trucks provide a contro- 
versial subject. Some manufacturers be- 
lieve in the idea enough to think of in- 
troducing it on their commercial jobs 
during the next few years. Others, how- 
ever, feel that many fleet operators are 
right in looking at it as an unnecessary 
luxury as long as it costs extra. 

The same division of opinion is evi- 
dent in the farm implement and tractor 
field. But for all such heavier vehicles, 
there will be booster units to make the 
actual job of shifting physically easy. 


Three-Wheel Auto 


Californian’s dream ca, 
weighs only 1,000 lb., <eats 
three. Plans to assemble 50 ; 
day, and invadelow-cost market 


A three-wheel automobile, a) jalg;. 

mating features of the dream cars oj 
many auto designers and _ illustiato; 
will be in production in California wit! 
in six months if plans of Gary | ay; 
40-year-old exbuilder of supercars fo; 
film stars, materialize. 
@ Goal Is 50 a Day—Davis has put o 
the road a prototype of the autoniobil 
that he hopes to assemble, at the rate 
of 50 a day, from parts supplied by con. 
tract-hungry southern California aircraft 
subcontracting plants. 

His “Californian,” with a 6-in. road 
clearance that will be raised slightly in 
production models, seats three side | 
side and roomily. It weighs 1,000 |i 
and will accept a four-, six-, or cight. 
cylinder enginc. A four-cylinder instaii 
tion has given the car 40 miles per gal, 
a cruising speed of 65 m.p.h., and a top 
speed of 80. 

The frame is of tubular steel aircraft 
construction, and the steel shell of th 
body can be made of four Kirksite-dic 
(BW —Nov.7’42,p76) stamped segment 
welded together, with nuts and_ bolts 
and their attendant squeaks practically 
nonexistent. (Dies made of Kirksite. a 
zinc-base alloy with a fairly low melting 
point, were extensively used by the air 
craft industry in shaping sheet metil 
during the war, chiefly because, although 
proportionately short lived, they wer 


On Universal's lot, film star Maria Montez lends glamour to help publicize the 
“Californian,” a tri-wheel, streamlined, reputedly gas-economical car which its 
designer hopes to have in production—50 a day—within six months. 
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People are pretty smart buyers. When they find 
a product finished to. please them, to “belong” with 
other proud possessions, to clean easily and stay 
clean and to stand up, they’ve found out the most 
important thing about any product .. . that the 
maker was proud of what he’d made and meant the 
users to be just as proud. They may not understand 
the intricacies of the mechanical features but they 
understand what the finish says. 

Seldom can a manufacturer pick a finish like 
that out of a catalog or off a shelf. Usually it’s made 
to order...after close study of the product, the 
surface to be coated, the conditions the product 
must meet... wear, shock, temperature, friction or 
dampness, 


the Pas 


That’s the job of Stanley finishing specialists. 
Out of such studies comes the precise formula for 
the lacquer, enamel, japan, synthetic or other indus- 
trial coating which is best for your product. The 
Stanley specialists know they can sell their product 
only when it helps you to sell yours. 

By taking over responsibility for the compound- 
ing and control of your finish, Stanley can relieve 
you of experimentation and testing expense, pro- 
tect you against costly finish failures, and often 
suggest finishing economies. 

Look to Stanley, too, for the Hardware, Hand 
Tools, Electric Tools, Pressed Metal Parts, 
Strip Steel and Steel Strapping you will need to 
build all the new things America is waiting for. 


The Stanley Chemical Co., East Berlin, Connecticut 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 


STANLEY 


Trade Mark 


STANLEY HARDWARE 


For doors and windows, 
cabinets, garages, screens, 
industrial and commercial 


STANLEY STEEL 


Hot and cold rolled strip 
steel. a 
special analysis and alloys. 


Standard analysis, 


METAL STAMPINGS 


Formed or deep drawn parts 
made to order. Special 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Wood and metal working 
hand tools for carpenters, 


masons, mechanics and 
hobbyists. 


ELECTRIC TOOLS 
Portable electric drills, ham- 
mers, saws, grinders, metal 
shears and screw drivers. 


STAMLEY CHEMICAL 
Lacquers, enamels. synthet- 
ics and japans for industrial 
finishing. 


STANLEY 
STEEL STRAPPING 
Shipping container rein- 
forcement. Car Banding. 
Tools for application. 


“You'RE RIGHT STEVE _ 
KELLYS ARE HARO TO BEAT!” 


KELLYS ARE TOUGH 


They’re hard to beat because they’re Kelly-dependable—with 
51 years of reliability behind them. Built to hold their own when 
the going is rough, the new Kellys are paying off in dependable 
service on the heaviest trucking runs. The demand is so great, it 
will be a while before you can get all the new Kellys you need. 
But keep insisting on them—for when you do get the new Kelly, 
you'll be satisfied that it’s as fine a tire 

as can be built! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberiend, Maryland 


KELLY . 


TRUCK TIRES 


Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 


comparatively inexpensive to ma: __ 3, 
important factor in an industry in « hic, 
changes of design were frequent. 

e Fifth Try—Today’s trim, gray, lee 
“Californian” is the fifth rebuild) \¢ ¢ 
a design Davis has had under qui:t de. 
velopment during the past three | car 

To Joel Thorne, builder of India apo- 
lis racing mounts, and his Thorne ! ng). 
neering Co. in Los Angeles, Davi: gaye 
the problem of engineering de\clop. 
ment and the solving of tricky “bal 
ance bugs” in the three-wheel < 

The result is a flexible car whic!) cap 

be rocked with one hand, yet one \\ hic} 
a Hollywood stunt driver is said to have 
been unable, at Davis’ invitation. t 
turn over. The car has a turning radi 
of only 18 ft. and improved drive; 
vision. 
e Innovations—Innovations are a lexi. 
glas windshield which shows no evi. 
dence of dust scratching, and a hy. 
draulic brake which operates when the 
accelerator is eased to power-off posi 
tion. A Fiberglas foldaway top has been 
designed for a comvertiisle model. 

Attractive to buyers will be the car’ 
ase of 12-in. tires, now selling at $5 each 
e Sales Plan Incomplete—Still in the 
formative stage is Davis’ marketing plan, 
pect about the incorporation of a 
concern his group has named Land, Sea 
& Air, Inc. He plans to build LS.A. 
drive-in distributor buildings in key 
metropolitan areas, and to equip them 
with spare engines which will be rented 
to car owners during the time wom 
engines are in the shop for overhaul 
The “Californian” is designed for a 
14-min. engine change. 

Davis says that a group of Los 
Angeles manufacturers will join him as 
promotional associates, and that no 
stock is to be sold. 

He hopes to compete in the lovw- 
price postwar car market, and means 
by that the undercutting of Ford and 
Chevrolet prices. 


DRILLS CURVED HOLES 


Almost as old as the art of oi] well 
drilling is the practice of giving a well 
“tap roots”—a multiplicity of horizontal 
drainage holes feeding into the main 
drill shaft from the oil sands, to in- 
crease production from a single well. 

John A. Zublin, wealthy Los Angeles 
oil tool designer, claims to have solved 
the problem of making such drillings 
reel s20 or perhaps thousands of feet 
below the surface. His solution is a 
curved flexible drill pipe. 

It is held straight by a rigid mandrel 
while the vertical drilling is in progress. 
At the desired depth the mandrel is 
withdrawn, and the flexible pipe springs 
into an arc shape for further dmilling 
Then drilling mud water is pressure-10 
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A pioneer in the field of flat glass, Libbey‘Owens‘Ford makes a 
variety of products that is entirely suitable for the new trend to 
glass. These include: Thermopane, exclusive, transparent, multiple- 


| well AS glass insulating unit . . . heat-tempered glass to resist thermal and 
a well ee physical shock . . ..glass to reduce infiltration of sun heat . . . glass 
pontal _ to cut down ultraviolet rays . . . glass for interior and exterior con- 
bs i -S struction. Then there are patterned glasses for decorative effects . . . 
II. | m special heat-and-glare-reducing glass for industry . . . and special wire 
angeles glass to reduce fire hazards. 

solved Regardless of the type of building in which you are interested, don’t 
lings overlook the many advantages of Glass in its construction. Libbey- 
Owens Ford Glass Company, 19105 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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That’s a specific question which you alone can 
answer. But for the more general question: 

; “How’s business in California?” any executive may 

’ find the answer on pages 6 and 7 of Bank of America’s 
new book, “The California Trend.” 


This book, with numerous charts, gives you a 
factual picture of the California of today—the greatest 
market in the West, a market which promises still 
greater opportunities in the future. 


This bank, which serves all of California, has a 
complimentary copy of “The California Trend” ready 
for mailing to any interested executive. Write Bank 
of America, Dept. A. D., 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, 

Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
has main offices in the two reserve cities of California— 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


q RESOURCES OVER 455 BILLION DOLLARS) 
California's statewide bank 


Bank of Amecica 


NATIONAL fRYSNS3 ASSOCIATION 


IN THIS NEW, FREE BOOK THERE 
IS A FACTUAL STORY OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY YOU WILL WANT TO READ 


jected into the well through ¢! 
The water rotates a turbine whic) }, 
hind the cutter at 4,000 rp... ay 
as drilling progresses the hol cure 
to a horizontal position. Sever. such 
curved holes thus can be sunk inty 
oil sand from a single vertical shaf 
simply by withdrawing the flexidj 
shaft the desired distance, rotating j 
slightly, and starting anew. 

ested on an abandoned oi! well 
the Taft-Midway field of Califomiz 
Zublin’s drill increased production 2). 
fold. 

Zublin is not the first to develop 
horizontal drilling. Years ago Leo J. 
Ranney conceived a method for sink. 
ing shafts large enough for a man ty 
descend, then drilling horizontally into 
the oil sands from the work chambe, 
at the bottom of the shaft (BW -Oq 
30’43,p60). 


GAS TURBINE RESEARCH 


Gifts totaling $500,000 provide the 
financial backing for a new gas turbine 
laboratory to be established by Masy- 
chusetts Institute of Technology fo 
fundamental research and _ graduate 
study. Equipment is expected to in. 
clude a supersonic wind tunnel and 


cs 
a 


FLAME-DEFYING 


At Trafford, Pa., a worker at the 
Micarta Div. of Westinghouse den Y 


onstrates that a new material, glas fect 
. , P 1 

melamine Micarta, will stand up to 
coml 


the heat of a blowtorch—at leatm y 
momentarily. Made of Fiberglifih save 
bound in melamine resin, the sy soun 
thetic material produces flame-smotl-{™ is on 
ering nitrogen when heated. Deve T 
oped for electrical control boards oii sea 
Navy ships, it will undoubtedly se | 
service on many other control boards. 
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Main Cabin — Boeing Stratocruiser 


Chasing the sun 


You left the East Coast at one o'clock 
after a good lunch. Now, stretched out 
in a big, cushioned easy chair, you watch 
cloud patterns shift on the green and gold 
checkerboard of Ohio farmland below. 
You're flying high, where the air is 
smooth, yet the atmosphere in. the big 
Boeing Stratocruiser is held at the same 
comfortable pressure as at low levels. 


You and some 80 other passengers are 
traveling at 340 miles an hour—yet the 
sound of four 3500-horsepower engines 
is only a low hum in the insulated cabin. 

The twisting ribbon of the Mississippi 
gleams beneath you and then you're over 
the wide prairie. You read a little, nap 
a littie. Soon you're looking down on 


snow-capped mountains. “How about a 
rubber of bridge, down in the lounge?” 
your neighbor suggests. 


At the foot of a spiral stairway you en- 
ter a roomy, comfortably furnished salon, 
where a congenial group has gathered. 
When the West Coast comes into view 
it’s still afternoon. You've gained three 
hours on the sun that hangs high above 
the Pacific as the great plane lowers 
smoothly to a landing! 

This is no Jules Verne fantasy. It may 
be your own experience before long—at 
a fare even lower than present rates, for 
the Stratocruiser is capable of carrying a 
greater payload ata lower operating cost 
than any previous transport. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


The aerodynamic advancements bui! 
into the Stratocruiser have been tho 
oughly war-tested in the B-29 Superto 
tress and are the result of Boeing's long 
experience in the design and develoy 
ment of other four-engine aircraft su 
as the Flying Fortress, .Stratoliner and 
Clipper. The C-97, military version of 
this first super-transport of the future, 
is proving itself in the air today! 


With victory won, the same skill in di 
sign, engineering and manufacture whic 
has established Boeing leadership i 
the big bomber field will bring you th: 
Stratocryiser and other advances in 
transport. You can he sure . if 


“Built by Boeing” it's out in front 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS ~- THE FLYING FORTRESS ~. THE NEW STRATOCRUISER BOE I NG 
THE KAYDET TRAINER » THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


HIS WORTH TO YOU 


You probably can think of a variety of business losses 
that might come to you if your partner, or a key man, 
should die. Such losses can be covered with insurance 
on his life. 

Ask for the folder 
YOUR BUSINESS PARTNER 


WHAT IF HE DIED? 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


In OASIS Electric Water 
; Coolers you get more 
than cool, refreshing, de- 
pendable thirst-relief! 
You get a bonus in extra 
years of carefree, low-cost 
efficiency . . . space-saving 
compactness . . . rugged 
. design . . . trim beauty 
that looks well in any set- 
ting. The splash-free 
OASIS bubbler is unsur- 
passed for sanitary drink- 
ing ease. In every detail, 
OASIS coolers offer per- 
= formance-proved advant- 
ages developed during 
sEBCO’s 20 years of 
progressive leadership! 
Insist on OASIS ! 


other facilities for advanced inquiry int, 
the elements of compressors, comby. 
tion devices, and other components of 
jet engines and gas turbines. 

Donors include firms with gas turbine 
research laboratories of their own such 
as Curtiss-Wright, General Elect; 
Haotan Linen manichber, United Aj. 


craft, and Westinghouse, plus individ 
uals like Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman 
of General Motors and a life membe 
of the institute’s corporation. 


AVCO EXTENDS ITS LINE 


Aviation Corp., which three month; 
ago purchased control of Crosley Com, 
Cincinnati (_BW—Jun.23'45,p32), this 
week added farm implements to the a. 
sortment of products it will produce-, 
list that already includes planes and 
ships, household appliances and kitchen 
equipment, automotive supplies, and 
household furnaces. 

Avco has contracted to buy mor 
than 50% of the outstanding stock of 
New Idea, Inc., from the latter’s four 
managing officers. Price is $30. a share 
If other stockholders accept Aveo’ 
forthcoming offer to buy their shares 
at the same price, the deal will in. 
volve $8,160,000. 

With plants at Coldwater, Ohio, and 
Sandwich, IIl., New Idea continued to 
manufacture farm machinery during the 
war, has 3,000 dealers, no reconversion 
problem, and a large backlog of orders. 
Ayco’s funds for this and_possiby 
other transactions are expected to come 
from sale of its 22% interest in Amen- 
can Airlines, Inc. (BW-—Sep.29’45, 
pll8), and some new financing on 
which stockholders will vote Oct. 18. 


BETTER TIRES PROMISED 


Synthetic rubber tires which wil 
“outwear prewar naturals” were prom- 
ised the motoring public this week by 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Construction changes in the tire- 
chiefly a tread with a wider and flatter 
profile—plus use of the new government 
rubber designated as GR-S 10, are said 
to be responsible for the tire’s longevity. 
Developed by Goodrich in cooperation 
with Hercules Powder Co., GR-S 10 em- 
ploys a rosin-base soap rather than 3 
fatty-acid soap as an emulsifying agent 
in the latex (BW—May5’45,p70). 

The new tire has undergone exten- 
sive service tests on police patrol cars 
and taxicabs in Philadelphia, Cincn- 
nati, and Louisville, and on Goodrich 
test autos. 

Distribution will go forward as fast 
as possible, but Goodrich could not pre: 
dict when the new tire will be available 
in quantity. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Two-Color Spray Gun 


Two colors of special baking cnamel 
are sprayed simultaneously with the 
Dimenso Spray Gun, new product 


which will be leased, not sold, by the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 1, to 
achieve new finishing effects on busi- 
ness machines, vacuum cleaners, auto- 
motive dashboards, lighting fixtures, 
whatever, in a single operation. Simu- 
lated hammer finishes, spatter effects, 
and other maskers of possible under- 
lying defects are al! within the scope 
ot the ingenious tool. 

The newcomer differs principally from 
regular one-color guns in having con- 
nections for two inlet hoses for 
enamels near its head. Since it has 
normal spray-fan control valve, fluid 
control valve, trigger assembly, and all 
the usual components, it sprays rapidly 
in either manual or automatic appli- 
cation. Large numbers of pattern ef- 
fects become possible including smooth 
color over color, color over metallic, 
metallic. over color, and the combina- 
tions of two metallics that give ham- 
mered effects. Special colors and com- 
binations of enamels formulated for 
customers and the effects they produce 
will be registered by the company for 
their exclusive use in their fields. 


Supersonic Depth Recorder 


Peacetime fishing fleets, river cargo 
barges, and even the larger classes of 
pleasure craft will share the Navy's war- 
time oey to navigate treacherous 
waters safely in fog or night as soon 
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as the new civilian edition of the Ben- 
dix Electronic Depth Recorder be- 
comes available. It is being put into 
immediate volume production by the 
Bendix-Marine Div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

The instrument, which operates on 
the same principles as a supersonic 
submarine detector or echo sounder, 
will provide a constant, running record 
on graph paper of the depth of water 
beneath a boat’s keel and may even 
double as a locator of schools of fish. 
Rapidly oscillating quartz crystal will 
send a high frequency signal downward 
from a boat’s hull and receive the echo 
from the ocean floor. Time lag be- 
tween signal and echo will determine 
depth, the echo being amplified, trans- 
lated automatically into fathoms or 
feet, and recorded on the chart. 

The flip of a switch will determine 
whether records are to be in feet or 
fathoms. If feet are to be charted, 288 
soundings will be taken to the minute, 
or one sounding for every 34 ft. of 
forward motion when a craft is operat- 
ing at a speed of 10 knots. Fathoms 
will be sounded at 48 echoes to the 
minute, or one sounding every <1 ft. 
at 10 knots. 


Carbide Bearings 


Inspired by the long wear of carbide- 
tipped lathe centers and other rotary 


applications of the exceedingly hard 
material, the Carboloy Co., Inc., 11177 
E. 8-Mile Rd., Detroit, developed new 
Carboloy Conical Bearings utilizing its 
own formutations of cemented carbides 
to replace ball bearings in the over- 
worked spindles of Dumore _ toolpost 
grinders. Both cup and cone of each 
combination thrust and radial bearing 
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HAMILTON TEXT 
and COVER PAPERS 
HAMILTON BOND 


Hamilton Text & Cover Papers— 
Andorra, Devon, Hamilton, Vic- 
torian, Weycroft and Kilmory— 
will be as important in the field of 
direct-mail selling as Hamilton 
Bond will be in the field of every- 
day letterheads and business forms. 
Improved methods of production, 
perfected during the successful ac- 
complishment of a variety of com- 
plex war assignments, have resulted 
in a Hamilton Bond that is even 
better than before. In sparkling 
white and a choice of attractive 
colors, you will find that Hamilton 
Bond remains inexpensive and yet 
provides the finer surface, the feel 
and strength of higher-priced 
bonds. 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pa. Offices in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 


HAMILTON PAPERS 


There's a Brush 


on the wire 


<5 a 4 i Sir aes 
THIS IS THE BRUSH 


It's Giving the Best Performance on Record Stripping off Old Enamel 


EMOVING enamel from fine 

wire has long been a produc- 
tion bottleneck. Scrapers and sol- 
vents have been the usual means of 
doing this, but none of them has 
ever done a satisfactory job. 


Osborn Ringlock brushing wheels, 
tried out on this assignment, turned 
in by far the best performance rec- 
ord. Ringlock power brushes can 
be used to strip almost any type of 
wire ... faster, better and at a lower 
cost per unit. 


Stripping wires is only one of 
hundreds of thousands of operations 
which Osborn power brushing tools 


are doing today for American indus- 
try. In fact there is hardly a product 
or a material which does not or can- 
not use Osborn power brushing 
techniques to make it befter. 


Better looking . . . better performing 
. and better selling! 


Osborn stands ready to give you 
the benefit of half a century's expe- 
rience in helping to solve production 
problems with power brushing. An 
Osborn field engineer is at your 
service without obligation. He will 
make a thorough study of your op- 
erations, present or planned, and 
submit specific recommendations. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR 


Cleveland, Obio 


‘a 


INDUSTRY 


THINGS TO COME 


Wartime steel shortages cause, 
the nation’s shipbuilders to tun 
grudgingly to gypsum bulkhead, 
or partitions, for inclosing the a 
commodation spaces on voy 
for the Navy and the Merchant 
Marine. With the arrival 0: 
peace, and having run up oq 
cellent service records, 
bulkheads promise to 
standard equipment on iam 
types of craft. They have bec 
found to save weight, hence pa 
extra dividends by permitting 
extra cargo, and to resist the or 
slaught and spread of fire 

New es of gypsum pane 
have been developed for marin 
purposes, all of them having cox 
of the light, nonflammable, in 
sulating material. Some hay 
sheets of asbestos-cement boar 
on both sides to complete the 
sandwich; others, thin sheets o! 
steel. Still others utilize cove: 
ings of glistening aluminum foi! 
which serves the double purpox 
of reflecting away heat and acting 
as a moisture barrier after the 
manner of foil-backed gypsum 
insulating boards in many modem 
air-conditioned homes. 


Byps Wi 


1 
oecome 


e New species of sheep bred for 
their virtually unwrinkled hides 
will be hailed with almost equal | 
postwar enthusiasm by the woo! 
and the tanning industries. Wrin 
kled skins are as hard to shear ay 
they are to tan into smooth, top- 
grade leather. | 


are carbide, lubricated by a muxture 0’ 
colloidal graphite and kerosene. Su 
jected to the same service as the fo: 
mer bearings, and not yet worn ou! 
by any means, the new ones are ¢ 
timated to outlast the old by 50 time 


Magazine Furnace 


Early next year the Williamson 
Heater Co., 337 W. Fifth St., Cm 
cinnati 2, expects to begin manufactu« 
of its new Williamson Smokeless M2 
azine Furnace. Although it will be ! 
tle larger than any square-type, wa 
air furnace of comparable _ heating 
capacity, it will have an inbuilt mag: 
zine holding 700 Ib. of anthracite « 
bituminous coal, said to be sufficient fe: 
a week’s operation without further 4 
tention. It will also bum coke, whit! 
occupies considerably more space for ! 
given weight, with somewhat more 
quent firing than required by coal. 
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Weve found the missing link... 


To be linked happily with stainless steels, some to Rustless. 


—— 


If you are looking for a product made of stainless, we can tell 
xture 0 
e. Sub- 
the for 
om ou 
are ty 


0 time: 


you where to look for successful fabricators. Or if you wish to machine, 
forge, heat treat, weld, electropolish, work it in your own shop into 
almost any product for industrial or home use, we'll show you how. 
Stainless has so many advantages; chains made of it, 
for example, are saving large sums in pickling processes, and their 


Viiamse users thank Rustless. From the very beginning we have specialized on 
1amson 
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stainless; that is why we know so much about it. This knowledge 
will set you free to take full advantage of the economy, long life, 


strength and beauty of stainless. Just write to Rustless Iron and 


Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales Offices in principal 


Cities, distributors everywhere. 


2. 6, 194 
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SUNROC’S PART IN 
“MANHATTAN PROJECT” 


On August 5, 1945, the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on Japan. Though 
first utilized for war, the harnessing 
of atomic energy holds untold 
peace-time possibilities. 

Thousands toiled in secret plants, 
such as that of the Clinton Engineer- 
ing Works, at Oak Ridge, Tenn. As 
they worked on “Manhattan Project” 
... key-name of the war's most sen- 
sational secret weapon . . . they were 
surrounded by every possible safe- 
guard. Everything was provided for 
their comfort, convenience, and morale 
...including cool drinking water. 

Sunroc, specializing in water 
coolers alone, has tailored its prod- 
uct to this need for good water... 
for business, industry, and the Gov- 
ernment. For details about Sunroc, 
and Sunroc models available, write 
Dep't BW-10, Sunroc Refrigeration 
Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


SUNROC 
Walet Coolers 


GLEN BEDBBPLE, PA. 


- I N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


ee 


Race for Instalment Financing 


Companies specializing in auto and other consumer good; 
credit will find plenty of competition from banks and insurance 
companies. Result will be lower interest rates for purchasers. 


When the scramble starts for the 
profitable postwar consumer credit busi- 
ness, there will be nothing half-hearted 
about the efforts of the big finance com- 

nies. The last three years have been 

relatively lean ones for companies that 
specialize in buying instalment paper. 
Now that the business is coming to life 
again, they intend to make the most of 
it. 
e Tremendous ‘The war hit the 
finance companies early in 1942 when 
rising munitions schedules choked off 
the flow of consumer hard goods (prin- 
cipally automobiles) that ee gen- 
erates time-payment paper. Instalment 
credit outstanding at the end of 1941 
totaled just under $6,000,000,000, with 
automobile paper accounting for almost 
$2,000,000,000. By the end of 1944, 
the total was down to $2,000,000,000, 
and automobile paper outstanding was 
a scant $200,000,000. 


Just what this means to the finang 
companies shows up best in the operat 
ing statements of the three biggey 
fums in the field—General Motors Ac. 
ceptance Corp., C.I.1’. Financial Comp, 
and Commercial Credit Co. Before th, 
war, these three did about two-third 
of the total business of all finance cop. 
panies. 

G.M.A.C. finances all General Mo. 
tors products. C.1.T., through its sub. 
sidiary Universal C.1.T. Credit Corp, 
gets the Ford, Nash, Hudson, and 
Studebaker financing. Commercial 
Credit gets most of the business on 
Chrysler and Packard sales. All three 
companies run an insurance busines 
tying in with their instalment financing 
e Hardest Hit—G.M.A.C., before th 
war the largest of all, was hardest hit 
Its volume of business (total value of 
obligations) purchased dropped from 
$1,669,000,000, in 1941, to a bare $93. 


ABA. CHIEFS—FOR THIS YEAR AND NEXT 


Newly elected pilots for American Bankers Assn. are Frank C. Rathje (lett) 
president, and Charles W. Bailey (right), vice-president. Rathje, who succeed: 
W. Randolph Burgess, is chairman of the board and president of Chicago Cit 
Bank & Trust Co., as well as president of the Mutual National Bank, Chicago. 
Bailey, who is president of the First National Bank of Clarksville, Tenn., wil 
be A.B.A.’s next chief in the usual course of events. 
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53,000, in 1944. Its net income (in- Bo your OY Form-Designing Exper | 


ino the income of Motors Insurance 
op., 2 subsidiary) plummeted from 
or $13,000,000 in 1941 to $550,000 
, 1944. This meant that General Mo- 
ors Corp., the parent, got $1 a share 
+ year on its 500,000 share invest- 
nent instead of the $24 it took out in 


041. 

C.LT.’s volume trailed off from $1,- 
38,679,000 in 1941 to $693,292,000 
st year. Commercial Credit’s went 
own from $1,018,586,000 to $469,- 


33,000. 

‘nance i CIT, and Commercial Credit got off 
<a shter than G.M.A.C. because they 
'88t He oned out into other lines as the in- 
C Ac Bh iment business dried up under them. 

°?, HEMA.C., wholly owned by General 
re the Hliotors, elected to sit tight. 
“thirds i New Business—Other finance compa- 
~ Coll: Hikes tried with varying success to get 

kinds of business to fill out their 
yindling portfolios. Some bought into 
mufacturing companies, Others salted 
eit capital down in high-grade bonds 
nd took on the appearance of invest- 

t trusts. Some of the smaller opera- 
brs simply let their paper run out, 
it up the shutters, and went out of = 


1 Mo. 
ts sub- 
Corp, 
1, and 
ncrcial 
CSS On 
three 
ISINCSs 


é siness. E i ‘ | 
cig Wi joth C.-T. and Commercial Credit] Send for these 5 Useful Tools! . . . FREE! 


st hit (ed @ PFOsperous business in factoring : ; 
June of qed accounts receivable financing to fall | With these free Hammermill helps you can design time- and money- 
From eck OD. Unlike instalment business, saving business form: tly fitted for the job h Po 
» $93. pctoring—which involves taking over the & S exactly or the job you want them to do: 
"edit that manufacturers and whole- 1. Hammermill plastic Form Layout Rule. tions on when and how to use forms, 
extend to their customers—has Carries inch and pica printer’s scales, form-designing helps, etc. 
ved during the war. also pica and elite typewriter scales. 
Pork and chinery—Early in the 4. Manual of Paper Information. Tells 
t, C.L.T. bought up Micro Switch 2. Layout Sheet (either typewriter pica- what paper you can get. Lists Ham- 
orp. and Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co.., or elite-spaced) for designing forms to mermill items available now. 
bth companies with a big backlog of exact size and shape required. 
t orders. Commercial Credit took 
e~half a dozen manufacturing compa- 
& including a pork packing hcsinaos, 
fool company, and a heavy machinery | Use the 26-point check-list to test efficiency of your present forms. 


miger. La t > th f turing 7 . . * . 
> ae brought in about $7,000, 006 | Whatever is needed, this set of practical tools will guide you, make 


come. ur tas : i . i . 
il second string epiiittie dada’e your task easy. Mail the coupon. No salesman will call 
mpensate for the evaporation of the a. 
stalment business, naeieaes: CLT 6 ee soe tyre tet eae ona 

income dwindled from $17,324,000 * ee : 

1941 to $7,536,000 in 1944. Com- LOOK FOR THE 1 S WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL 
ercial Credit dropped from $9,084,000 
$3,833,000 in the same period, but 
had an additional capital gain of 
842,000 (after taxes) on the sale of 
Fah its manufacturing subsidiaries 


5, Hammermill Form-Designing Kit. Con- 
3. Idea-book, “How to Design a Business tains 26-point check-list and printing 
Form.” Gives economical sizes, sugges- Specification Sheets. 


S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Most of the finance companies intend 
keep their diversified investments, at 
st for a while, but practically all think 
at instalment credit will be the big 
ng from now on. 

mpetition Picks Up—The biggest 
adow on this sunny picture is the 
ving threat of determined compe- Heammermill Paper Company 
hon from the commercial banks 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—free—the Hammermill Form-Designing Kit and include a copy 
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Name. Positi 


(Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) 


if 


UNE OF THE foremost needs confronting business and 
industry during the period of readjustment is to 
keep goods and materials of every kind and for 
every purpose moving expeditiously. 

This is an immediate and vital necessity. Rail- 
way Express, realizing the importance of supply- 
ing ways and means to meet the demand, is devot- 
ing its nationwide facilities and experience to the 


performance of such a service. 


. 
N 


y ni LW) 
e, XPRESS 


x icy 
SIS pail-ain SERVICE 


(BW—Sep.22’45,p76). Before th. wa; 
most banks were wary of co: mer 
credit. They regarded it as a 5) \cling 
and were content to participat: ingj. 
rectly by lending money to the + yang 
companies. Now, the ae yield on ¢. 
curities, particularly on governm: tts, js 
driving more and more banks i: to qj. 
rect consumer financing. 

Theoretically, the banks have , cop. 
siderable edge over any competit ‘rs be. 
cause they can lend their own | eposit 
credit while the finance com: >anies 
have to borrow most of their 0; rating 
funds. 

The big finance companies dot try 
to laugh off bank competitio:, but 
they aren’t worried about tting 
crowded out. Most company exe: utives 


| think that as soon as production hits 


its stride there will be plenty of room 


| for everybody in the instalment field 


| And if the competition gets roug! 


and 
tumble, they think that an experienced 
finance company can hold its own. 


i) an the Dealers—The strongest 


| point of t 


| up all the details of an instalment sale 


| @ Insurance Tie-Ups—Banks will cou 
| ter this by tie-ups with imsurance co 
| panies (BW—Jul.21°45,p60) which have 


| complete plan for financing all the wa 


e finance companies is that 
they are firmly intrenched with the au 
tomobile dealers. It is the dealer that 
makes the sale, and nine times out of 
ten it is the dealer that arranges the 
financing. Over the years, finance com. 
panies have worked out a system of let- 
ting the dealer act as insurance agent 
(which gives him a commission) and 
of letting him have the unused por. 
tion of the loss reserve. Banks will 
have to make similar concessions if 
they want the dealers on their side. 

Even if the banks go over the deal. 
ers’ heads and try to sell the consumer 
direct, the finance companies think they 
can put up a stiff fight. The companies’ 
big selling point is that they can roll 


in a single transaction. The big oper: 
tcrs now are preparing to offer the 
buyer packages that will include insur- 
ance on the car, life insurance to clear 
the debt if the buyer dies before he has 
paid off, a bail bond, a credit reference, 
and other little extras. 


been eying regretfully the considerable 
business that finance company insu! 
ance subsidiaries have taken from them 

Arthur J. Morris, founder of the Mor 
ris Plan Bank, also has a proposition 
for the commercial banks. He has ot 
ganized the American  Insta!!meni 
Credit Corp. as a subsidiary of his Mo: 
ris Plan Corp. The new corporat 
will provide cooperating banks with 


from the factory to the final buyet 
The corporation also will furnish 4 
vice, imsurance, and assistance in (0 
lections; the basic rate for consumé 
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0d Sundstrand Machine 
er Saves Time Where 
ime Means Money... 


housands of man and woman 

hours have been saved in the Ac- 
bunting and Payroll Departments 
f many firms through the use of 
nderwood Sundstrand Account- 
ng Machines. 


Because of the simple “10 Figure 


| coun 
€ C0 ” keyboard and many auto- 
+h havefiimatic features, operating profi- 
derableifiency can be acquired quickly. 
insu‘ihe machine does the entire job, 
| them ot just part of it. Many computing 
¢ Mofombinations are available and all 
osioomputations are automatically 
has 0"fontrolled. 
. Mor Bp he application scope of the Under- 
-atiomgit0od Sundstrand Accounting Ma- 


hine is extensive . . . will help to 
eed your production and lower 
our accounting costs. 


“™iJnderwood 


‘counting Machine Division - 


Read these definite Underwood Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll 
Sheet or Summary is prepared at 
the same time that the Employee's 
Pay Check or Pay Statement and 
Pay Envelope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earn- 
ings Record are made in original, 
not carbon impressions. When the 
forms are in the machine, all en- 
tries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are 
printed automatically. Protective 
Stars are automatically printed be- 
fore the Check amount. When de- 
ductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are 
automatically computed and Col- 
umn Totals are automatically 
printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date 


the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Corporation 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Total Gross Earnings and With- 
holding Tax are automatically com- 
puted for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable 
Gross Earnings are automatically 
computed for Social Security Tax 
purposes. When the taxable total 
reaches $3,000, the machine auto- 
matically exempts amounts in ex- 
cess. 


Victory Bond Ledgers. The ma- 
chine can be set for any bond 
denomination. The Unapplied Bal- 
ance and the amount “To Go” be- 
fore the next bond can be purchased 
are automatically computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance 
reaches the purchase price of the 
bond, the purchase is automatically 
recorded. All bond purchases are 
automatically counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood 
office will bring you, without obli- 
gation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can 
save hours of man power and 
woman power, 


automobile financing will be 5%. The 
Morris corporation will take 1% on 
new car retail paper, 1¢% on used car 
credit, and 1% on wholesale paper, and 
the banks will get the rest. 


Morris carefully but without 
Even bankers wonder if he cai 
a real service and make ends | 
the slender margin of 1% an 
¢ Collection Surprise?—One t! 


35 YEARS 


HANDLING 
EXPERIENCE 


Ze hela yor! 


As a pioneer in the materials handling 
field, Mercury has over 35 years’ experi- 
ence designing, manufacturing and in- 
stalling handling equipment. This ex- 
perience is available to you without cost 
or obligation. For on the spot consulta- 
tion, ask a Mercury Sales Engineer to 
call 


TRACTORS and TRAILERS: Choice of 
“Tug” electric tractor or “Banty” gas 
tractor. A complete line of industrial 
trailers. 


PLATFORM LIFT TRUCKS: Low and 
high lift models. “Standard” 4,000 Ib. 
capacity, “Senior” 6,000 Ib. capacity. 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS: “Jeep” 2,000 
Ib. “sitdown” model, and “Yak” and 
“Yank” 4,000 and 6,000 Ib. “stand-up” 
center control models. 


If you baven't obtained a copy of Mercury 
catalog No. 7-11 write today. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING C8. 
4146 $. Halsted Street 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


Finance companies are watching 


may give banks an unpleasant 


The Favorite Stocks of 


The investment companies, or in- 
vestment trusts, with their more than 
$1,006,000,000 of stock and bond 
holdings, are now one of the stock 
market's most important participants. 

Their, success obviously depends on 
the ability of their research and 
analytical staffs (1) to appraise cur- 
rent economic conditions, (2) to fore- 
see the future trend of market prices, 
and (3) to select securities that can 
be expected to rise at a faster pace 
than the market as a whole when 


Investment 

Companies 

Holding 

Stock Name of Stock 

22 North American Co 

22 Standard Oil of New Jersey 

20 Montgomery Ward 

19 General Motors 

18 Chrysler Corp. 

18 E. I. du Pont 

18 Kennecott Copper 

17 Socony-Vacuum Oil 

17 International Nickel 

16 Sears, Roebuck 
Commonwealth & Southern $6 Pfd.. 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Paramount Pictures 
American Gas & Electric 
Texas Co. 


Electric Pow. & Lt. $6, $7 Pfd..... 
United States Rubber..... Ricaekax 
Johns- Manville 

Deere & Co. 

General Electric 

American Radiator & Stand. San... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry............ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
International Harvester 

C. 1. T. Financial Corp. 

Continental Oil 

Greyhound Corp. 

Hercules Powder 

B. F. Goodrich 

Westinghouse Electric 

American Pow. & Lt. $5, $6 Pfd... 
Hudson Bay Mining 


Great Northern Ry. 
National City Bank 
Phillips Petroleum 
American Viscose 
Electric Auto-Lite 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Armstrong Cork 

United Light & Railways 
Pepsi-Cola 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Allied Stores 

Eastman Kodak 
Guaranty Trust Co. .............. 
United States Steel 
Standard Brands 


the Experts 


things are booming or, shoul 
vestment skies become overcast 
up better pricewise than the ay 

In the 1942-45 bull market t!x 
vestment groups record has 
above-average, hence the make: 
their stock portfolios holds 
erable interest for the average in, 

Here are the 50 stocks most w 
held by the investment trust ¢ 
as of June 30, 1945, according t 
National Assn. of Investment ( 
panies: 


Market Value 
Total of 

Shares Shares 

Held Owned 
1,300,300 $33,807,800 
205,700 12,830,538 
288,200 17,652,250 
189,200 12,841,950 
136,200 15,084,150 
63,700 10,383,100 
175,100 6,741,350 
481,300 7,760,963 
203,700 6,951,263 
124,600 14,344,575 
90,300 9,752,400 
99,600 8,789,700 
208,900 6,893,700 
277,950 10,284,150 
181,600 9,579,400 
169,100 9,258,225 
74,300 9,176,050 
122,300 7,139,263 
39,800 4,776,000 
180,300 7,865,588 
169,500 7,224,938 
293,300 4,069,538 
142,300 7,808,713 
128,180 6,665,360 
96,500 5,910,625 
67,800 5,830,800 
115,040 5,694,480 
152,100 4,943,250 
181,800 4,726,800 
46,300 4,259,600 
134,900 7,891,650 
188,000 6,251,000 
77,000 5,803,875 
142,700 4,316,675 
96,500 1,737,000 
122,300 6,512,475 
95,000 4,548,125 
82,000 4,100,000 
56,100 2,987,325 
48,600 2,490,750 
71,100 2,381,850 
43,300 1,991,800 
427,635 7,911,248 
301,010 6,810,351 
117,500 5,346,250 
162,500 4,753,125 
25,100 4,483,488 
12,125 4,419,563 
62,700 4,334,138 
102,000 3,595,500 
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Ms CONCENTRATED OXYGEN 
for Fast, Effective Firing 


| Potassium Chlorate ~~. 


cen FROM INTERNATIONAL’S MINES AND FACTORIES 


eee” oe Oe 
a nal ti) Th ae 
| ce ee 


if (iti 


Concentrated energy, harnassed in Potassium Chlorate 
. the by the technical skill of research, is utilized for many 
essential purposes. To obtain explosive action in small 
arms ammunition and quick firing of signal flares, 
matches, and other products, a rapidly liberated con- 


centration of oxygen is required at the point of ignition. fet 


7 This is provided by Potassium Chlorate, a fine crystal- 

, line chemical which releases its supply of oxygen with . 

e the great speed and smoothness needed for effective 
“ combustion. Potassium Chlorate is produced by Inter- 

# national, in its chemical plant near Cincinnati, from 


6.2 Potash Salts which it mines in New Mexico. Special 
1.9 processes have been developed by International's re- 
search staff to maintain the purity and uniformity of its 
age Potassium Chlorate. International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration, General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


yp 
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MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


+++. Serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: 

TASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and ferti- 
lizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS for lorger yields of quality 
crops. CHEMICALS: Mono Sodium Glutamate, Glutamic Acid, 
Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defivorinated Phos- 
phate, Sodium Silico-Fivoride, Sulphuric Acid and others. 


AON cn ns nd Sk 


For salesmen 
who want to 


SELL more 
EARN more 


JUST 
PUBLISHED J 


The com- 
mon sense 
and practical 
methods of ef- 
fective selling, in 
a plain course by 
a master salesman. 


MONEY-MAKING 
SALESMANSHIP 


By MICHAEL GROSS 
President, Keystone Lithograph Co. 
196 pages, $2.00 


ERE’S a 1945 manual of sane selling 

methods to help you build sound sell- 
ing habits, lasting customer contacts, the 
money-making stability that pleases the home 
office and puts profits in your pocket. 


@ Written by a salesman of 30 years’ expe- 
rience, its pages avoid high-pressure, stunts, 
and fancy flourishes—give you the solid, 
sensible, down-to-earth instruction that you 
can use to nail an order from your fist 
prospect tomorrow morning. 


© Every phase of selling is thoroughly cor- 
ered—learning the fundamentals, select- 
ing prospects, pre-approach, what to sa} 
when you get in to see a prospect and 
how to say it, factors that help land orders 
and those that help lose them, how to 
demonstrate your product effectively, and 
bow to close thé sale. 


¢ This is a manual to start the budding 
salesman right, on what to do, what to 
say, and what mof to say, to get business 
—to help the veteran iron out the wrin- 
kles of habit in his technique. Read it— 
test it—10 days free. 


Send this Examination Coupon Now 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St, N. Y. 18 


Send me Gross—Money-Making Salesmanship 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 4 will 
send $2.00, plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. ( paid on cash orders.) 


AGGTERS 000 cc ccs ceccecccccecceccesceccescosssees 


| (Books sent on approval in U. S& only.) 


FIRST LADIES OF STANDARD OIL 


And now the women have infiltrated the top ranks of Standard Oil Co. of 
ew Jersey—traditional male stronghold. Last week, Miss Muriel Reynolds 
(left) and Mrs. Margery Porter, newly appointed assistant secretaries, became 
first of their sex to hold corporate office in that concern. Starting as stenogrz. 
phers, both women rose through the ranks. Previously, Miss Reynolds has 
been assistant secretary of several subsidiary companies; Mrs. Porter had 
worked for the secretary of the parent company’s executive committee. 


is their experience with collections on 
consumer credit loans. Finance com- 
panies always have made a point of keep- 
ing a good collection record. They are 
willing to spend money and if necessary 
to use somewhat heavy-handed methods 
to do it. Banks, which don’t like to ring 
door bells for their money, may find 
that the impressive collection record of 
the finance companies is a booby trap. 
There isn’t any doubt, however, that 
banks are going to do a substantial con- 
sumer finance business from now on, 
or that their competition will keep in- 
terest rates in the field close to an 
all time low. Before the war, the basic 
rate on automobile paper was 6% a 
year on the total loan, which figured 
out to about 11% on the balance out- 
standing. The big companies will do 
their postwar calculating on the basis 
of a 5% rate, although there will be 
variations from region to region. 
e Little Firms May Benefit—There also 
is a good chance that the smaller 
finance companies will get a larger 
proportion of the postwar business than 
they had during the preceding ten 
years. Before 1938, the three big com- 
panies maintained close tie-ups with the 
automobile manufacturers, which more 
or less automatically gave them the in- 
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Government 
1 


side track with dealers. 
antitrust action, promoted largcly 
the small companies, has gone a long 
way toward breaking up this arrange 
ment, 

Commercial Credit and C.I.T. signe 
consent decrees in 1938, agreeing no 
to pressure dealers through their fa 
tory connections. G.M.A.C. took th 
case to the Supreme Court and lost 
The government now is suing to sc; 


yr 


arate G.MAC. entirely from t 
arent, General Motors (BW—Oct 
18’41,p28). 


NEW “KATY” CHAIRMAN 


R. J. Morpha, previously assistant 
Robert R. Young, Chesapeake & Ohi 
Ry. chairman, and also vice-presiden 
of the Nickel Plate and Pere Mar ~“ 
systems, prominent members or 
C.&O. family (BW-—Sep.1'45, 
assumed a new role in the railr ai 
dustry this week by becoming chairma 
of the board of the “Katy”—the Ms 
souri-Kansas-Texas R.R. 

Katy’s new chairman isn’t a railroad 
by birth. Neither has Morpha ov 
been an “operating” official in the fu 
sense of that word. He entered ¢ 
railroad business during the depress 
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PAY MORE THAN ITS WAY 


A well-designed lighting system can really pay off of hairsplitting accuracy. These standards can be 
—it can not only make merchandise more at- maintained because Westinghouse controls all its 
i 2 (tractive ...it can put the customer in a cheerful, materials, from ore to packaged lamp .. . deter- 
ook thfibuying mood... put the salesperson in a cheerful, mines micro-accurately the dimensions of a fila- 
a ve selling mood ...reduce errors and inefficiency. ment or the purity of a phosphor coating. 
om i There’s just one thing to remember—no lighting No wonder Westinghouse are the lamps that 
Oc stem is better than its lamps! stay so bright so long! No wonder it will pay you 
So here’s what more and more store owners and to put in a standing order for Westinghouse 
N managers do: Count on Westinghouse Lamps to Lamps! Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Plants 
istant ti™ikeep lighting systems at peak efficiency. For West- _in 25 Cities, Offices Everywhere. Lamp Division, 
; nghousé are made to conform to standards Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Westinghouse 


Lamps for See-ability 
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TO HELP YOU 
PLAN SOUNDLY, 
FOR PROFIT 


READING TIME 
10 MINUTES 


N EW- Every Executive Who Ships on 
Credit Should Read This Book Now 


"S just off the press ... so write 

today for a free copy of “CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL —a must for 
Profit.” Here is a new book written for 
TODAY .. . which may mean the 
difference between profit and loss for 
your business in the months and years 
of uncertainty and change. 

Although it takes only 10 minutes to 
read, this book shows how failures 
multiplied after World War I. . . how 
the shift from a war-supported econo- 
my to peacetime competition brought 
business upsets . . . how American 
Credit Insurance prevented disaster 
for many companies during that hectic 
postwar period. 

It shows how Credit Insurance will 
provide Credit Loss Control for your 
business at surprisingly low cost . . . in 
these times when taxes may make it 
impossible for you to build and keep 
ample reserves to cover abnormal 
credit losses which may come later. 


It presents actual cases to show 
some of the many things that can 
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AMERICAN 


Creoit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


New Y 


NS my, 
= a“ 


happen . . . 0 wipe out a customer’s 
ability to pay .. . during the 30-60-90 
days afier goods are shipped. 

It shows you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 
now carry American Credit Insurance 
- . . which GUARANTEES PAY- 
MENT of your accounts receivable for 
goods shipped . . . pays you when your 
customers can't. 

And it shows you how American 
Credit Insurance also improves your 
own credit .. . facilitates credit selling 
-.. acts in other ways as a construc- 
tive force for your profit and progress. 


If ever there was a time when you 
needed this information, IT IS NOW! 
Write today for a copy of “CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL” to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York, Dept. 42, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You Wien 
Your Customers Cant 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


years when he helped the Van Swer, 
gen brothers, then in control of ; 
C.&O., dig up assents to the exte, 
sion of an important Nicke! Ply 
maturity. 

When it was first rumorc.) thy 
Morpha would receive his preset poy 
some brokerage quarters began to wo; 
der if his move might now be prey 
ing the establishment of another , 
rail beachhead by Robert You; 
Morpha, however, denies that thi 
the case. Before accepting his presey: 
post, he reports, he somapieecl, sever 
all his former C.&O. connectio; 
and there is now no interrelations); 
between Young or the Alleghany Cor 
and Katy. 

In his last years with Young, \lorp 
concentrated most of his efforts , 
finances and the C.&O. family’s pubj 
relations department, and he is expect 
now to concern himself mainly w; 
Katy’s fiscal affairs. ; 


Cash for Kaiser 


Public rushes to buy ne 
auto stock while Wall Streg 
asks questions about speed 


O.K. for offering by SEC. 


Last weck’s debut in the new iss 
market of the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. : 
offering of 1,700,000, $l-par comm 
shares at $10 each by Detroit’s new 
automobile builder (BW-—Sep.2° 
pl9), proved highly successful. |! 
largest new-money equity financing 
many years, its reception was so fa 
able as to be reminiscent of \\ 
Street’s lush days of the late 1920 
e Public Rushes to Buy—To the pu! 
it meant little that Kaiser-Frazer does 
expect quantity production for at | 
six months, or that it is entering a hig! 
competitive field where the financial | 
tory of “independents” makes prt 
forlorn reading. It made no differen 
either, that the new stock, to mect 
curities & Exchange Commission rj 
lations, had to be labeled a “speculat 
offering.” 

When the subscription books w 
formally opened last Thursday th 
was a record-breaking nationwide 
to accept the first public invitation 
become a partner in an undertaking 
Henry Kaiser, glamorous industnal 
Underwriters of the deal, led by 0 
& Co., Cleveland Allen & Co., \ 
York City, and First California ¢ 
San Francisco, were quickly inund 
with orders. 

@ Price Rises Quickly—Kaiser, him 
soon was able to report that ‘the 
had been oversubscribed ten times. ! 
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Kaiser Likes The Formula 


Henry J. Kaiser's first experi- 
ence with public financing, in the 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. automobile 
venture, so elated the western in- 
dustrialist that he has started work 
on a similar deal involving his 
steel mill at Fontana, Calif., and 
possibly some of his other Pacific 
Coast interests. 

Kaiser has been dickering with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
in an effort to obtain a write-down 
of his RFC loan on Fontana. The 
terms offered by RFC (BW—Aug. 
25'45,p31) are not at all to his 
liking. 

Now, with the magic of the 
Kaiser name apparently able to 
attract investment funds in copi- 
ous quantities, a new solution to 
his problems offers itself. If he 
can arrange to settle his debt to 
RFC for cash, he may let the pub- 
lic invest in a new Kaiser Indus- 
tries, with Fontana as its nucleus 
and with shipbuilding, ship re- 
pair, and perhaps other industries 
thrown in for good measure. 


hat’s not all. Ever since the subscrip- 
jon books were closed there has been 
‘id bidding for the shares in the over- 
e-counter market by those unable to 
tin at the ground floor. By the end 
f last week this had sent the stock to 
ound $13, some 30% above its orig- 
al price. 

Particularly pleasing to Wall Street 
as the spectacle of so much “venture 
ppital’” seeking employment. Other 
hases Of the Kaiser-Frazer financing 
so have inspired a good deal of com- 
ent. 

Speed Questioned—Causing some 
austic remarks, for example, is SEC’s 
paralleled speed in clearing the new 
ue for public offering. Some Wall 
eet brokers are wondering if this 
nalso be credited to the magic of the 
aiser name. 

SEC, however, has been quick to ex- 
ain how it could approve the public 
fering so rapidly. The stock offering 
ent into registry Sept. 21 and could 
pve been held three weeks for scrutiny 
tit went through the hopper in only 
tee and one-half working days. 
According to Baldwin B. Bain, di- 
ctor of SEC’s corporate finance divi- 
bn, much time in registry was saved as 
result of conferences between officers 
the new company, their lawyers and 
talysts, and the commission’s staff a 
tek before the original statement was 
ed. This permitted ironing out many 
ks, and Bain calls the company’s for- 
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Hopprenstall Shear Knives 
have proved their ability to do more work 
and a better job at a lower cost 


It's easy to talk a good shear knife and build a story around how well they're 
made BUT, cold records of actual shear knife service in a man’s own mill— 
that’s all that means much ¢o him. That defies argument . . . That's the on/y 
evidence that we ask you to believe—that Heppenstall Shear Knives, over a 
50 year period, under various closely competitive conditions, have delivered 
more and cleaner cuts per grind and per dollar of original cost. So, we feel 
safe in saying that they will reduce your shearing costs substantially. Write 


for quotation. Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the most dependable name in forgings 


—Yet skimpy electrical wiring can just as 


seriously cut appliance performance! 


—and not just for your new electric 
range—but for refrigerator, dishwasher, 
garbage disposer, exhaust fan — your 
host of new appliances—perhaps ad- 
vanced heating and lighting. All may 
be power-starved by inadequate, out- 
of-date wiring—their efficiency reduced 
25% to 50%. 

Obviously you'll want to avoid such 
waste and inconvenience. Then make 
sure wiring capacity will match in- 


creased electrical usage. Now is the time 
to check your plans. Avoid costly al- 
terations later. 


Business Executives! This also ap- 
plies to your postwar wiring. You don’t 
want expensive future adjustments 
either — embarrassing shutdowns to 
bring wiring capacity up to increased 
production needs. Today—see your con- 
sulting or plant power engineer, elec- 
trical contractor or power salesman. 
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They'll advise: Wire Ahead! Anacon 
Wire & Cable Company, Subsic:ary 


Anaconda Copper Mining Comp 


General Offices: 25 Broadway, N 
York City 4. Chicago Office: 20 No 


Wacker Drive 6. Sales Offices in P 
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pal registration papers “one of the clev- 
st ever filed” with SEC. 
ple Agreement—Other _ factors 
peeding the process, according to 
ain, were the comparatively brief regis- 
mation statement, the single class of 
tock involved, the few actual exhibits 
equired, and the simple underwriting 
ereement. The company was also able 
o supply SEC with the actual public 
ring price of its stock when filing 
% recistration statement. The deal 
gs not “complicated by special sub- 
cr tion privileges to company ofh- 
“This explanation, however, hasn’t 
atished all the scoffecs, who recall the 
from one to almost three weeks 
ually needed by SEC to clear financ- 
operations. ey say this is true 
others involving no “special sub- 
siption privileges,’ and even in the 
se of old established companies whose 
securities have been listed for years and 
hose future is much more clearly de- 


Wide Open for Criticism?—Many 
mderwriters who have never agreed 
ith SEC’s long held beliefs that com- 
yetitive bidding for selling new cor- 
porate issues is preferable to the old- 
ashioned negotiated deal were espe- 
ally delighted by SEC’s statement 
hat knowledge of the actual public 
fering price of the shares, when the 
istration statement was filed, had 
cen a great help in speeding up clear- 
nce of the Kaiser-Frazer financing. 
After all, it is only in privately ne- 
ptiated deals like this that under- 
iters ever know the price of one of 
heir future offerings well in advance. 
his is one phase of competitive bid- 
ling Wali Streeters have always seri- 
pusly objected to (BW —Jul.21'45,p68) 
mid many in the Street believe SEC 
ft itself open in this portion of its 
xplanation. 

Advocate of Bidding—Wall Street was 
particularly amused to see Otis & Co. 
becupying such a prominent position 
n the privately negotiated Kaiser-Frazer 
eal. Ever since the feud over compet- 
ive bidding and private negotiations 
tarted, Otis has been one of the most 
ociferous advocates of competitive 
mnancing. It is largely on account of 
Dtis’ efforts, plus those of Chicago’s 
alsey, Stuart & Co., that competitive 
bidding is the factor it is ‘today in the 
ule of new corporate securities. 

As recently as last June (BW —Jun. 
345,70), both those companies an- 
hounced that they were again getting 
eady to force issuers of new industrial 
curities to let such offerings go to the 
ighest bidder. 

Halsey, Stuart is still actively fight- 
ng to spread the use of competitive 
idding. Last week, for example, by 
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We are pleased to announce that 
in order to provide for the expanding practice 
of our Pacific Coast Office 


ALF E. WEROLIN 


one of our New York Partners 
has transferred to San Francisco as 


PARTNER-IN-CHARGE 
OF OUR 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 


McKinsey & Company 
Management Consultants 
Established 1910 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Second National Bank Bidg. 
75 Federal Street 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 


Russ Building 
235 Montgomery Street 
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Frick Air Condi- a 
tioning Helped to 

Build the Martin 2 
Marauder ae 


The Tuna Fisher 
“La Belle” Car- 
ries 2 Frick Re- 
frigerating Ma- 
chines 


Whether for making machines of 
war or keeping fresh the catch of a 
peaceful fishing boat, you'll find Frick 
refrigerating, ice making, or air con- 
ditioning: equipment the answer to 
any aie need. 

Proud of the part we played in pro- 
viding vital cooling equipment for the 
Army and Navy, and for munitions 
plants, we are now continuing produc- 
tion, without interruption, on a back- 
log of orders already placed by 
customers. 

If you need dependable cooling 
service for commercial or industrial 
— get in touch with the near- 
est Frick Branch or distributor. They're 
in principal cities everywhere. 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


MarauderBombers 
or Fishing Boats 
— both Need 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Deben- 
tures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, 
any of such Debentures. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$160,000,000 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
ompany 
Thirty Year 2%% Debentures 
Dated October 1, 1945 Due October 1, 1975 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City. 


Price 1001/4,% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


‘\ 


BLYTH & CO., INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


PRECEDENT 
Incorporated 


A. G, BECKER 4 CO. W.E.HUTTON & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION With the election of ]. Coburn Mus 
Aincorporat a 
F. S. MOSELEY & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS ser (above) as president of Eberhard 


Faber Pencil Co., the Brooklyn cov. 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. = broke a precedent of 96 years b 
(Incorporated) naming to the office a person who« 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. ° " E 
name is not Faber. Musser succeed 


als Tias A SEBEALE Eberhard Faber, the founder's sox, 
who will act as chairman of the board 
Musser had been vice-president sinc 
1939, general manager before that 
$81,602,000 He will continue as president of th 
subsidiary Eberhard Faber Corp., on 


Union Pacific Railroad Company of the makers of the new ball bea 


. ing fountain pen soon to come oi 
: % ing Pp 
Rene ne ee the market (BW—May26'45.p9 


Dated October 1, 1945 Due October 1, 1990 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
In the opinion of Counsel for the the Series B Bonds will be legal investments for testifying that it had told the cou 
Sealed, te fmt of ere! Gers ate Neha, Now pany it would bid 1004% of par | 

banks organized under the general laws of Pennsylvania, the issue if offered competitively, : 
successfully opposed before the Ci 
ifornia Railroad Commission an appl: 
The Offering th may bed pose Ha = t State dy J poste th or atid cation of Pacific Telephone & Telegrapl 
circ! rom only such of the undersigned and ot as Co. for permission to sell privately $75 
OD 000,000 of 30-year 23% debentures t 


DEAN WITTER & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. DREXEL & CO. 


Price 104% and accrued interest 


an insurance company group at the 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. face value. 

2 Street Is Wondering—Now it’s 01! 
an academie question: Would Kas: 


( 
R. W. PRESSPRICH 4 CO. E. H. ROLLINS & SONS ’ » ) oun argrtes + 
math Frazer Corp. have received a_bett 


SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. WERTHEIM & CO. price than that paid by Otis & C 
and associates if its recent financi 
had been put on the auction bloc 
BURR & COMPANY, INC. COFFIN & BURR HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY Because of market action of the ne 
INCORPORATED (INCORPORATED) ome af thei Beri W; 

PUTNAM &CO. SPENCER TRASK &CO. AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH smares since their Olfering, some ¥' 
Streeters believe that the compat 


GREGORY & SON BAKER, WEEKS & HARDEN R. L. DAY & CO. wueld Innes: beneited M the comm 
INCORPORATED «as ; : : 
GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. GREEN, ELLIS & ANDERSON KEAN, TAYLOR & CO. itive bidding method so long advocatt 


for others by Otis had actually be 
called into use. 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. BLAIR & CO., INC. 


W. C. LANGLEY & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY E. M. NEWTON & COMPANY 


September 27, 1945 
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How ean the 


Banks of the Country 


Help Business? 


OW that Victory has come, the 

banks of the country find them- 

selves faced with a great opportunity 
and a great responsibility. 

The opportunity lies in helping busi- 
ness bring to realization the bright 
prospect that exists for postwar pros- 
perity. 

The responsibility lies in helping busi- 
ness build this prosperity on a firm and 
lasting foundation. 

ae 


To do this, the banks of the country must 
cooperate, in the truest sense of the word, 
with business. 

They must help business not only with 
its financial problems, but with those of 
a broader nature. 

a a 
There are, for example, new industries 
being formed to produce revolutionary 
new products. There are those businesses, 


once subcontractors, now planning to 
market their own products 
Many of these businesses, during the 
war years, have amassed a tremendous 
fund of production skill. But this alone 
will not be enough. There must be sound 
business planning based on accurate 
knowledge of conditions. And in this the 
banks can and should help to a greater 
extent than ever before. 
Se 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company 
has, in the past, given counsel, as well 
as financial aid, to many businesses, and 
plans to broaden these services in the 
future. 

Together with business, it is deter- 
mined to make this postwar era—and the 
years beyond—all that everybody hopes 
it will be, and all that it must be to justify 
the effort and suffering of the past four 
years. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 
New York 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MARKETING 


Choke Credit to Kill Inflation 


Government retention of Regulation W with minor change 
is indicated until retail stocks balance with demand. Study of 
effect shows control did not reduce consumer goods sale. 


Despite relaxations in rationing and 

the wholesale lifting of materials and 
production controls, the Administration 
is maintaining a tight grip on consumer 
credit, a cornerstone in its fight against 
inflation. As things stand, it looks as if 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Regula- 
tion W credit restrictions, among the 
first controls imposed by the govern- 
ment, will be among the last to go. 
e Few Changes Coming—A few weeks 
ago, Washington buzzed with reports 
that Regulation W would be overhauled 
by easing restrictions on charge ac- 
counts, reducing down payments for 
certain articles, and extending the period 
for payment of certain purchases. But, 
as the story goes, Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles shouted the idea down; 
he saw it as additional fuel for the 
inflation fire. 

However, one significant change was 

made last week. Credit purchases of ma- 
terials, equipment, and service for home 
modernization and repair will be ex- 
empted, effective Oct. 15 (BW —Sep.29 
’45,p5). At present, although such pur- 
chases do not require a down payment, 
they must be paid for in 18 months. 
This has been a real hardship to the 
family that wants to fix a leaky roof, 
for example, and just can’t pay for it 
within the specified period. Besides, 
the credit freed by this change would 
be relatively so small that even inflation- 
conscious OPA can give its blessing. 
e Inflation Brake—Like many an emer- 
gency control, Regulation W had its 
critics and champions back in Septem- 
ber, 1941, when it went into effect. 
The champions can say, “I told you 
so,” for Regulation W has been one 
of the smoothest operations in the gov- 
ernment’s emergency machinery. Ob- 
viously, up to now Regulation W’s job 
has been eased by the virtual absence 
from the market of many goods cus- 
tomarily sold on time. 

To see that consumer purchases were 
curtailed, Regulation W specified mini- 
mum down payments on credit pur- 
chases, set maximum maturities on in- 
stalment credit, and established uniform 
collection practices for charge accounts. 
e In May, 1942, Form—Initial restric- 
tions were progressively tightened in 
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the months following Pearl Harbor but 
are now substantially the same as they 
were in May, 1942: 

(1) A down payment of one-third 
the purchase price and payment within 
twelve months is required on instal- 
ment purchases of wearing apparel, 
jewelry, and most consumer durable 
goods: refrigerators, washing machines, 
radios, toasters, ironers, cooking stoves, 
vacuum cleaners, and so forth. 

(2) For automobiles and motorcycles, 
the down payment is the same but the 
maturity can be as much as fifteen 
months. 

(3) On pianos and household furni- 
ture, the minimum down payment is 
one-fifth and payment must be within 
twelve months. 


ON THE AGENDA: MIAMI WORLD'S FAIR 1950 


Detroit and Los Angeles may have aligned their sights for a World’s Fair (B\\ 
—Aug.11’45,p32) but the date for the Miami World’s Fair has already beet 
set—for 1950. At La Guardia Field, N. Y., Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker (left 
as president of Eastern Air Lines, greets Henry Cobbs, president of Seminok 
Fruit & Preserving Co. and head of a group to confer with New York World 
Fair officials. Others in the group are (left to right) Mayors Perrine Palme; 
Miami; Herbert Frink, Miami Beach; Thomas Mayes, Coral Gables. Plai 
call for a three-year deluxe 1,800-acre exhibition—with emphasis on Latt 
American participation. The fairs theme: Ponce de Leon’s search for yout 


(4) Charge-accounts must be ct) 
on the tenth day of the second », nf trary, 
following sale; for example, @ > itch year: 
today would have to be paid by | \-<. |; fier, the 
If not, the account is frozen wi) p,ig 
or converted to an instalment ©. ¢y,; {In 194 


payable within six months. atistiCs, 

Exceptions to Regulation \\ clude, 000 
instalment purchases of $10 or \..s. seg these 
estate, agricultural, insurance-po) cy, animlment 
business loans; and educationa. ‘neqifimtimatec 
cal, dental, and funeral expen () was 
e Consumer Credit Halved—\\he fle cred: 
Regulation W went into effe:t, cop limy dec 
sumer credit outstanding appro. imatedmich pe 
$10,000,000,000, an all-time high sales 
About a year later it was down to §« Mbar by } 


500,000,000; two years later, in the {i 
of 1943, the total went as low a: ‘4 
800,000.000. Since then, it has genet! - 
ally remained above $5,000,000 .(i( bees 
Right now, outstanding consume ag 
credit is estimated at about $5,800,000, 
000, and still rising, largely because 
seasonal buying influences. The bigge 
portion of the total, perhaps 35 
in instalment credit (which include 
loans for that purpose); charge accounts 
about 30% of the total, run second 
single-payment loans and service credi 
make up the remaining 35%. 
e Didn’t Reduce Sales—Regulation \ 
has not reduced retail sales. On the 
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monafipatrary, volume has beén rising year a 
) iTcha | 


eat. In the face of this rise, how- }| — AL 
c.f) : the proportion of sales made on CONSU. 


MER DEBT AT THE TURN 
paafedit has declined. Figure: —_Bilhions of Dotars. : 


In 1941, according to Federal Reserve | 1.4 ; areca 
‘istics, retail sales ran to $55,500,- aes CREDIT CASH LOAN DEBT SERVICE DEBT 


ncludelgmd,000 and $19,200,000,000, or 34%, 
.\: tel these sales were made on credit (in- 

v, andgelment or charge accounts). Last year, | , 9| fee na | ; 
medimmtimated sales volume of $69,300,000,- a 


% hi her than in 1941; but bs = , ¥ , tT ' T T T ' T 
Whellie pense dom of this volume actu. | | CHARGE ACCOUNT SALE DEBT INSTALMENT CASH LOAN DEBT 


t. confilily declined to $15,100,000,000, at N 
; 2.0 


<3 


aan 
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\imateifmhich point it comprised 22% of over- 


high! sales in 1944, Here’s the record, } 

to S4fiar by year: 1.5 
the fy Retail Sales Credit 
5 $4 (Billions) (%) | 
—_ °° <a $55.5 34 | 
Foy ae * 

: i ok 2 : | 
nsuneif es 69.3 22 fee : > 
0,004, More Cash Sales—Normally, an in- 2.4 INSTALMENT SALE DEBT 
‘USC CiiMease in retail sales is accompanied by Sabian 
Digs more than proportionate increase in \ V4 
> ©. MiRedit sales. But Regulation W _ has 


nclude 
counts 
second 
e credi 


own that the reverse can be true. | | Ww dy 
spite the end of the war, this trend ae | 

ted to continue in 1945. Al- 
hough retail volume is expected to 
ch another new high (somewhere FPP PPP FPP PPP FPP 
ound $72,000,000,000), the propor- 
om of credit sales this year is likely to INSTALMENT SALE DEBT, 
main the same as in 1944. except Automobiles 
Controls, of themselves, haven’t done | 
whole job of contracting consumer | 
edit. Even without restrictions, the 

. - . 1.2 1.6 
owing scarcity—then disappearance—of 
lian hard goods would have caused 
decline. But they did tend to 
annel the flood of consumer dollars 
than ever into cash sales. ool 12 
. . And Fewer Losses—Over the past | ~ 
years collections have improved 
tkedly and credit losses have dropped 
record low levels. But again, this 
mnot be laid entirely at the door of 
eguiation W. In the last analysis, it 
as a case of full employment and well- | 
uuffed pay envelopes. What happened Ail 
ays happens during a period of pros- 

ity; the use of retail credit became rao rome et on aan ae =| |S RP Se re ae 
more a matter of convenience and | 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
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ss a mortgaging of future income.” ss todd bacichane eo: : oe © ausiness ween 
In this connection, it is noteworthy ~ —— . 

t credit experience has been even : : ny ‘ ; oe : 

etter than the letter of the Reserve Washington’s anti-inflation watchdogs have won a series of victories in their 

oard’s regulation. Although charge ac- struggle to prevent too-rapid lifting of controls, including those on consumer 

bunts are payable anywhere within 40 credit. This is reflected in these charts, depicting the wartime use of credit 

p 70 days, they are actually being  wnder the restraints of the Federal Reserve Board's Regulation W. From the 


Sarasa el tecnlinn a sopable peak above 10 billion dollars, use of credit has fallen by about half. There is 


ithin a year, but they are being settled | auother side to the story. Once reconversion is complete and the supplies of 


r (BY 
y beet 
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minolg ; ; ; ; 
Tord 2 average of eight months. This consumer-durable goods once more rise to something like balance with 
ain also apparent in jewelry, demands, it is inevitable that most if not all the restraints on extension of 


caring apparel, household appliances, 6 ae ; ‘ 
Plain’ 6 os Sesioe. comtomner, iieeas. credit will be dropped. Thus, even if borrowings rise no higher than the prewar 


Latif@ In Peacetime Too?—Retailers have P¢@k; there is a pool of purchasing power amounting to almost 5 billion dollars 
bund all this such a sweet experience here in the form of unused consumer credit. And, in the expected boom of 


yout 
hat some of them would like to see the next few years, most observers think borrowings will top the prewar peak. 
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IT IS THE 1944 FIRE LOSS IN THE U.S.A... 
IT IS A LOT OF PROPERTY TO GO UP IN SMOKE... 
IT DOES NOT COUNT THE DEAD... 


— tal 

pases The deadly ravages of fire struck viciously into every 

">. community! It burned factories to the ground, paralyz- 
Ps . 

ing business. It destroyed schools and hospitals, trap- 


ping helpless victims. Hotels and apartments were reduced 
to smoking rubble! 


and something CAN be done about it! 


If this destroyed property had been protected by Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Systems — the loss would have been a negligible 
fraction of the stupendous figure above! Records over a 47-year 
period prove that automatic sprinklers either extinguished or 
held in check 95.9% of all fires in sprinkler-protected buildings! 


Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems conérol fire at its source. 
Why continue to risk lives and property, when for a fraction of 
cost of the building you can have this 24-hour-a- = 
day safeguard from fire? Experienced Grinnell =. i 
engineers will help you plan dependable pro- 
tection for amy type of fire risk. Write or call 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive offices, Prov- 
idence 1, R. L. Branch offices in principal cities. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION 


credit regulations continue in 
time. This sentiment reached its ‘cenit; 
about a year ago, when several } ising Py 
associations on the Pacific Coast « -tya) 

asked the Reserve Board to per ctuat 
the essence of Regulation W. 

In reply, retailers were reminded tha 
the board is interested only in the ant 
inflation aspects of Regulation \\, an; 
that if retailers want similar c intro} 
imposed in peacetime, they should q& 
it through Congress or state legis’ :ture; 
@ Opinion Divided—Now that tic wx 
is over and the future of consunier jp 
comes is not entirely clear, a number 
of last year’s proponents of contiuance 
of credit controls are losing their en 
thusiasm. 

Significantly, no national association 


of retailers has come out for postwa 
credit controls. Generally, they want 
them lifted as soon as possible. Their 


reasoning is that if business takes q 
drop, credit restrictions will prove 
onerous that many retailers will wink at 
them, will proceed to make sales wher 
ever and whenever they can. Another 
consideration is that credit restrictions 
tend to penalize families in lower-in 
come brackets; maybe they can never 
buy that needed refrigerator or washing 
machine if payments must be made in 
12 or 15 months, say, instead of 18 or 
24 months. 

e Ample Stocks Awaited—Nevertlicles, 
the division of opinion still exists. In at 
least one case—the American Retail 
Federation—the division was so shan 
that a clear-cut statement of national 
policy on Regulation W was an impossi- 
bility. 

From the standpoint of the Adminis 
tration—and that means OPA and the 
Office of War Mobilization & Recon- 
version as well as the Federal Reserve 
Board—major relaxations in Regulation 
W will await some substantial stocking 
of retailers’ shelves, especially with 
durables such as automobiles, refriger- 
ators, and washing machines. 


BACK IN THE GROOVE 


Pepsodent Division of Lever Brother 
Co. got back into its prewar stride thi 
week with the launching of a six weeks 
contest for the best 25-word comple- 
tion (accompanied by a Pepsodent box- 
top) of the statement, “We should not 
cash in our War Bonds because . .. 

Prizes total $20,000 in cash and 2) 
Willys-Overland civilian jeeps. Pepso- 
dent will do a thorough job of promot Bike doy 
ing the contest through (1) heavy sched- Signif 
ules of printed advertising, (2) drug Miirket 
store displays that proffer both contest Mibutor: 
rules and Pepsodent toothpaste, and (3) I adop’ 
the Bob (Don’t Cash Your War Bonds Miorder 
Hope radio show with its estimate! Mbonyc; 
30,000,000 listeners. 


SINES 
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sir Trade Boost 


Price maintenance draws 
w interest as manufacturers 
4 distributors seek to avoid 
sos in a seller’s market. 


Vith civilian goods trickling back 
the market and with the prospect 
competition once again becoming 
mething more than a gleam in the 
titrust Division’s eye, there is an up- 
e of interest in fair trade contracts 
he agreements whereby manufactur- 
and distributors of trademarked and 
pnded goods bind retailers not to un- 
cut minimum resale prices. 
in 45 States—Fair trade con- 
ts have been most closely associated 
th the drug industry where the de- 
ynd of small independent retailers for 
ce-protection has resulted in almost 
0% observance by manufacturers. 
he druggists’ astute lobbying brought 
ut passage of fair trade laws by 45 
tes (Missouri, Texas, and Vermont 
the only holdouts) and of the federal 
iller-Tydings amendment which spe- 
ically exempts vertical (manufactur- 
ealer) price-fixing from the penalities 
the antitrust law. 
Resale price maintenance has long 
urished, less ostentatiously, in a host 
other fields, ranging from optical 
ods to windshield wipers. 
ow Protection Works—Some man- 
pcturers, seeking to protect well-estab- 
ed, advertised brands against retail 
ice chaos, have taken the initiative in 
pwing fair trade contracts and forc- 
p dealers to adhere to them. (To put 
§ product under fair trade protection 
manufacturer need only enter into a 
tract with a single retailer in a 
te; all other dealers are automatically 
" by notification that this has been 
ne, 
Other manufacturers have gone 
rough the motions of observance, but 
e made only feeble efforts to main- 
n prices under the pressure of price- 
shing by less finicky competitors and 
sistance from big-volume dealers— 
ains, department stores, mail-order 
uses—whose lower costs enable them 
shade prices. Since manufacturers 
st do their own policing (retailer 
licing has brought the trust busters 
arming down on druggists and liquor 
hlers) fair trade only has teeth if they 
¢ down, : 


Significant Move—Today’s 
nrket places manufacturers and dis- 
butors in an advantageous position 
adopt fair trade as insurance against 
orderly distribution in the unruly 
onversion period without fear of com- 


hungry 
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Supervisors’ con- 
Jerence, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., views a 
new Filmosound-pro- 
jected training film. 


a you’re selling bulldozers. You i = 
can’t slip one into your brief case when / 
you visit a prospect. But you caz show him 
motion pictures of a bulldozer in action! oe 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., one of the = 
world’s largest manufacturers of tractors ‘ <7 
and earth-moving machinery, not only 
uses motion pictures to sell, but also for 
sales training, employee training, dealer 


meetings, and operational instruction. 


te 


For much of the Caterpillar motion pic- 
ture work, Bell & Howell equipment is 
standard, including the B&H Profession- 
al Camera, B&H Eyemo, B&H Filmo, and 
Filmosound Projectors. 


New, Improved Filmosound 179 


Typical of the new B&H equipment is 
the Filmosound 179, a 16mm. sound- 
on-flm projector built in the same 
tradition that makes B&H the pre- 
ferred studio equipment of Hollywood 
and the world. 

genes 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7116 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Send without charge a copy of the new 
booklet, **Movies Go to Work,"’ telling 
how movies can work for us; also the 
Filmosound Library Film Catalog. 


How Movies 
Can Work for You 


Send the coupon for the new 
booklet, ““Movies Goto Work,” 1 
afullexposition of how movies t 
can speed training in industry, ; 
put new life into sales promo- H 
tion programs, give your sales- 1 
men a powerful selling tool. Also get our ; 
I 
! 
! 
! 
! 
I 


Filmosound Library Catalog, which lists thou- 
sands of films ideally suited to “filling out” 
programs. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics * mechaniCS 
PRECISION-MADE 


ca LV eSwll 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR 
MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 


wherever a Gas (Mask 


is needed... 


U. S. Bureau of 
Mines Approved 


Serving all industry, the world-wide popularity of the 
M.S.A. All-Service Gas Mask attests its top cornfort and 
protection for the worker. With a single, replaceable 
canister, the Mask affords safety against all industrial 
gases, vapors, smokes and fumes, including carbon 
monoxide. 

Equipped with the All-Vision Facepiece, which fits 
any face snugly without drawing or binding, and permits 
wide-angled vision through extra-large shatter-proof 
lenses, the M.S.A. All-Service Mask provides the worker 
with protection in any gaseous emergency where suffi- 
cient oxygen is present in the atmosphere to support 
life. Supplied in a sturdy carrying case, the unit is 
always ready for instant use. Write for descriptive Bulletin! 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS PITTSBURGH &, PA 


District Representotives in Principal Cities 


in Canada: MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd 


TORONTO. MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, CALGARY, NEW GLASGOW, N.S 


Self-Sustaining Music 


Since Henry H. Reic! holg 
president of Reichhold Che») ica); 
Inc., became head of the 1 ctroit 
Symphony, he has had th. ida 
that the orchestra could | 
sustaining, rather than dep 
on private contributions 
week the Detroit Symphony 
two moves aimed at getti: 
of the traditional red of n 
organizations. 

e It first announced that 
going into its own recording bu 
ness. Then, having revealed :t 
quisition of Detroit’s largest 
town theater, the Wilson, as it 
permanent home, it outlined plan; 
to use the roof and other space for 
a Symphony Club, in which food 
and drink will be available 
through the day. Profits will go to 
the orchestra. 

The record-making venture js 

unique for a symphony orchestr: 
Reichhold Chemicals has pur- 
chased a substantial interest in 
Cosmopolitan Records, Inc., and 
has created a new concern, RCI- 
Cosmo, This latter company will 
produce the new type of nonbreak- 
able plastic disc (BW —Jul.21'45, 
p28) in a new plant in suburban 
Ferndale. 
e The regular weekly concerts of 
the symphony, its Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour concerts, sponsored by 
Ford Motor Co., and another set 
of Friday evening concerts will be 
cic by RCI-Cosmo in the 
Wilson, renamed Music Hall. 

Distribution of album sets will 
follow quickly, with new offer 
ings appearing almost weekly. 


petitive consequences. In an unprec 
dented move, D. W. May Corp., bi 
electrical goods distributor (Farnswort 
radios, Ken-Rad tubes, Coolerator x 
frigerators) in the New York City are 
has announced that its entire line wi 
be put under fair trade and that pn 
cutters will be vigorously prosecuted. 
Significantly, before the war fai 
trade in May’s field was pretty mud 
confined to the smaller appliances suc 
as toasters and irons. Now makers ai 
distributors of washing machines, v« 
uum cleaners, stoves, and radios are le! 
ting it be known that there will be» 
truckling to price cutters. 
e Cigarettes, Too?—Manufacturers © 
port that some big retailers who cu 
tomarily have bucked fair trade now # 
insisting on price maintenance contra 
because they thus have an excuse for 00 
achering to their established lower pnt 
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— WERE eleven hun- 

gty kids in our family when I 

left the farm. Mother cried, Dad gave 

me a five dollar bill, the rest of the kids hol- 

lered goodbye as the train pulled 
out of the station. 


BO 


“T’ll never forget that 
first night in the big city. I 
sat on the edge of my bed 
and felt pretty homesick. 
The landlady had said 
she'd trust me for one 
week’s board. So, tomor- 
row I must get a job. 


aa 

4 , A 

‘ “4 ‘Se 

4 eX 

’ ~ 
(ented 
Moyen ews 


“After two days of 
despair I saw some lights in 
a little shop near the room- 
ing house. I went over. Some 
men were fixing a boiler. I was 
scared, but I asked the boss for a job. I couldn’t believe 
my ears when he said. ‘We need a 
handy man, come around tomor- 
row.’ I came around alright, 
and I stayed ten months. 


“I got to be quite a 
machinist. I moved in- 
to a lot of different 

A. jobs for many years. I 

7 traveled all over the 

Middle West. I liked to 

* be on the move. The big- 

gest thrill I got was doing 

some work for the famous 

Wright brothers in their little Dayton machine shop 
where they were building their first airplanes. People 
thought they were crazy, but they didn’t seem so to me. 


it 


Reading time: 1 minute, 58 seconds 


“My sideline in those days was boxing. I 

saved quite a bit of 
prize money. On one of 
my trips to Detroit I saw 
the town was beginning 
to boom and that auto- 
mobiles had come to 
stay. I decided to stay 
too. I got a job in a 
big automobile plant 
and thought about 
getting married and 
settling down. 


““As soon as I got qi 
the feel of the ‘ 
automobile business I wanted to get 
in it for myself. I quit boxing, got 
married, and on the side I bought 
some used cars. I fixed them, 
cleaned them and sold them 
fast. I liked handling cars. I 
quit my other job, 
and in a single 
year sold 420 
used cars. I was 
settling down alright, I was a family 
man. I was in business. 


“*Then Mr. Chrysler brought out 
his marvelous new car. Boy, did I like 
that car. And Mr. Chrysler was look- 
ing for dealers too. My machinist 
training and my car experience now came in mighty 
handy. Instead of used cars, I now bought and sold those 
beautiful new Chryslers, and then Plymouths. Except for 
the war that’s what I’ve been doing ever since. The future 
is even brighter than the past for Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealers. I’m sure glad I’m one of them.” 


THIS is another true story from the records of the 
Chrysler Corporation, a story of individual initiative and 
enterprise in a free country. When the war came this 
distinguished Chrysler dealer converted a large portion 
of bis fine establishment to the needs of war production. 
Now that the war is over be is ready to sell new Chrysler- 
Plymouth cars again, with thousands of friends 
and a fine record backing him up. 

* 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE * DESOTO 
CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


Listen to “The Music of Andre Kostelanetz”’ 
with leading a of the oe pore | World 
as Guest Stars, Thursdays, CBS 9 P.M., E.T. 


suYin «6 MORE BON oO Ss 


Buell p) 
Y Aah 
were insteetlectors 
onstant ed, 
for me 


al) 


@ BUELL DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
are used throughout industry in the 
collection or reclamation of many 
kinds of dust, in numerous 
production and process 

operations. 

Hundreds of satisfied industrial 

users will attest to Buell’s— 

“High Efficiency, Low Maintenance, 
Long Life.” 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
DUST RECOVERY 60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
SYSTEMS Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


FAMINE’S END 


Newspaper columns are beginning to 
burgeon with provocative advertise. 
ments, like that of Bloomingdale’s ir 
New York (above), to the effect that 
the store has the goods—in stock or on 
order. Some of them, like the S17? 
electric range and the $169.50 Bendix 
Automatic Washer, are display mod 
eis only; others, like electric irons and 
carpet sweepers, are there if you hur; 
aluminum saucepans may be had for 
the asking—and 85¢. Fair warning is 
given that there’s nothing like the 
normal variety; the retailer’s proudest 
boast is that he’s got the articles. 


policies. (Obviously, also, the retailers 
own private brands do not suffer by price 
comparison with fair-trade goods.) 

A perennial rumor—that a large ciga- 
rette company will go fair trade—has 
been revived. Independent tobacco 
dealers long have been ardent advocates 
of price maintenance, but their argu- 
ments have made little headway with 
the big cigarette makers whose in 
trenched position has immunized them 
against retailer pressure. 

While bad times, which bring the 
discount houses, loft operators, and 
low-priced merchandisers into their own, 
send other retailers screaming to their 
suppliers for price maintenance, the 
manufacturer who waits for such a tim 
to adopt fair trade will have trouble 
making it stick. Thus back in the thir 
ties a paint and varnish company fol- 
lowed the example of its two biggest 
competitors and went fair trade. The 
company promptly lost the volume t 
had enjoyed among price-cutting retail 
ers and gained little from the greater 
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dwill of other dealers who continued 
favor the two competitive brands. 
puncil Expands—Figuring that fair 
je can best a firm foothold in a 
ler’s market, the American Fair Trade 
yncil has reorganized itself in the 
+ six months, coming up with a 
orous program of information, pub- 
ty, and legal advice. Of the coun- 
; membership of 72 manufacturers 
trademarked goods, twelve members 
been added in the last three 
paths. ‘Typical council members— 
ming Glass Works, E. I. du Pont de 
mours, American Optical Co., Bissell 

t Sw t Co., Botany Worsted 
ills, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., McGraw 
ectric Co. 


ew FM Protest 


Broadcasters say Jan. 1 
sadline for shift to new band 
n't be met as transmitters 


ill not be delivered. 


Stiff opposition to FM_ broadcast 
uency assignments and regulations 
nounced recently by the Federal 
bmmunications Commission (BW— 
30°45,p90) has arisen in the indus- 
. The FM Broadcasters, Inc., last 
k adopted a blunt resolution, accus- 
b the FCC of “failure to meet its 
onsibility” and of stifling a “truly 
radio service.” 
Deadline ent tea e Broad- 
ting Co, and Columbia Broadcasting 
stem will air their protests to reassign- 
nt of their New York FM stations 
an FCC hearing Oct. 15. More 
zn 20 FM broadcasters have vigor- 
ly objected to a Jan. 1 deadline set 
the commission for transition from 
p present FM band (42-50 megacy- 
) to the new band (88-108 mc.). 
Broadcasters claim that transmitter 
nufacturers can’t deliver new trans- 
ters in time for a Jan. | shift. They 
ert, too, that even if transmitters 
ready there'll be no listeners, be- 
se set manufacturers have refused 
start production until OPA releases 
ling prices on parts and receivers. 
lore Channels Asked—The group 
cluded its resolution by demandin 
t FCC allocate more than the 10 
innels set aside for FM. The trade 
anization also contends that the 
mmission’s regulations, _ limiting 
wer to 20-kw. output for metropoli- 
stations, will curb, rather than 
clop, FM technical potentials. 
\ committee headed by Wayne Coy, 
stant to E Meyer, publisher 
the Washington Post, has been 
tucted to seek cooperation of the 
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w= YORK-HEAT 


Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, Inc., YORK, Pa. 
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the specific needs of 


BUY BONDS AND HOLD 
THEM TILL MATURITY 


Member Oil Heat Institute of America 


Each R. C. Allen adding ma: 
chine delivers swift, accurate, 
lifetime figuring power 

ONLY R. C. Allen machines 

have all these features: 

visible total dials * automatic 

clear signal + light touch keyboard - 
two-color ribbon + permanent type 
alignment + and smart design. 


| R.C.Allen Business Machines 


— 
a 
, 


Ney 
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The jam-maker knows! 


EAT is the vital factor in the 
making of jams, preserves 
and many other food products. 


When these manufacturers 
choose American thermometers, 
they know they can depend on 
the enduring accuracy of these 
precise instruments. 


But accuracy is not all. Ameri- 
can Thermometers are designed 
for quick, easy reading. In the 
standard glass thermometer, 
there is a broad stripe of red- 
reading mercury plain to see 
against the clearly defined mark- 
ings and numbers of the scale. 
Glareless glass, in a wide-angled 
sealed construction admits the 
maximum light and keeps out 
dust and moisture. 


For every kind of industrial 
use, with every practicable tem- 
perature range, there is a type of 
American Thermometer exactly 
right for the purpose. 


Needless to say, they have the 
quality of material and workman- 
ship that gives long life and is 
therefore of the utmost economy. 


Amer ican Glass, Dial and Recording Thermometers 
are made for every possible indus- 


trial use to record temperatures 
from minus 60° to plus 1000° F. 
above zero and are supplied grad- 
é uated in Fahrenheit or Centigrade. 


ve eect 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘tood Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specialties. 


PULLMAN’S BID FOR COMMUTER TRADE 


Newest offering of Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, is the 
Threedex “Commuters’ Special” (above), on which the company is noy 
awaiting orders. The upper and lower decks of the standard-size car pr 
vide space for 112 passengers, one-third more than the typical suburba 
coach holds. Lower-deck seats, back to back, face outward; the upper ded 
has the usual seats on each side of an aisle. The mid-level end section 
are set up with tables for bridge and gin rummy addicts. Adaptations of 


the Threedex are planned for longer 


hauls. 


National Assn. of Broadcasters in op- 
posing the FCC’s assignments. Such 
cooperation, however, appears doubtful. 
The N.A.B. has taken a middle-of-the- 
road position with reference to FM. 


NEW TRAVEL MAGAZINE 


Because surveys have indicated that 
the public will spend around $5,000,- 
000,000 on recreation and travel next 
year, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, will venture into that field with 
a new magazine, “Holiday” (BW— 
Sep.29’45,p93). 

e first issue, to be put on sale in 
mid-February, will have a guaranteed 
net circulation of 300,000. Scaled to 
the size of the Saturday Evening Post 
(103 in. by 13% in.) the magazine will 
be printed on slick paper and will have 
120 pages to start. Yearly subscription 
rate will be $5, or 50¢ a single copy. 

Black and white advertising pages 
will bring $1,300, four-color ads $1,850. 
Resort and travel articles will be fea- 
tured, along with a New York theatti- 
cal and restaurant guide. 

This will be the first magazine 
originated by Curtis. All four other 
magazines now published were taken 
over from going concerns. The paper 
for the new magazine will be about 14% 
of the company’s present quota. 

J. Frank Beeman will be editor of 
the publication; Herbert Hoskin, mana- 

ing editor; Don May, art editor; 
enry W. Wiley, advertising manager. 
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MARKETING FORUM 


The First National Marketing Forum 
jointly sponsored by the National Fede: 
ation of Sales Executives and the Adve: 
tising Federation of America (associa 
tion of local advertising clubs), will | 
studded with top speakers from busine 
and government. They include Sect 
tary of Commerce Henry A. Wallac 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of Stude 
baker and of the Committee for Ec 
nomic Development; John W. Snyder 
reconversion director; and Ira Mosher 
president of the National Assn. ¢ 
Manufacturers. 

Sessions in New York City will | 
held weekly from Oct. 22 through No 
26, starting with a special performanc 
of “Information Please” at the first din 
ner. Cost for all business sessions i 
$15; including two luncheons and ti 
dinners it is $35, Reservations are be 
ing booked by The Forum, Hotel Roos 
velt, New York City. 


RADIO DECISION NEAR 


Whether a radio station owner m 
sell his property to a person of his ow 
choosing or must sell it to an individu 
or corporation having the approval 
the Federal Communications Comm 
sion will be determined following hea 
ings Oct. 27 before the commission ° 
its proposed new “open bid” poli 
affecting station sales. 

The decision may affect deals alrea¢ 
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je by two of the nation’s top news- 
pers to purchase radio stations. The 
adelphia Inquirer seeks to buy 
i tes Lit Bros. for $1,900,000, 
shest price on record for a_ 1,000- 
++ station. In Boston, the Herald- 
aveler would acquire WHDH from 
theson Radio Co. for $850,000. 

Should the commission require a 
ler to advertise his station *for 60 
then both stations would be 
yen to all bidders, with the commis- 
m deciding which of the bidders 
iid best operate in the “public 
erest, convenience or necessity.” 
In view of the commission’s attitude 
d business interests other than 
sadcasters buying into radio, specula- 
om is that should other bids be sub- 
pitted for the two stations, FCC very 
kely would rule out the newspapers, 
1 thefiontending that publishing newspapers, 
is noyther than broadcasting, is the chief 


ar pr usiNess of each. 


burban| 
-r decl 3. 


In the general hullabaloo over OPA 
ilings, note that Hotpoint appliances 
eneral Electric) are coming out at 
942 prices or lower. Price of Warren 
elechron’s (a G.E. subsidiary) Tel-| Named for the God of Commerce... ’ 
arm is being cut from $5.50 (prewar . 

rice) to $4.95. Westinghouse announ- | Designed to speed your business letters... 
es that its entire appliance line will be 
priced at last prevailing prewar levels. 


‘he low-price policy is good for plenty 

f gratitude from dealers who see them- The New 

elves called upon to absorb all or part 

pf any price boosts OPA grants manu- Aptly named and wonderfully designed is this new Edison 


ncturers. .. . Labor unions and the co- : 
pperative movement are getting to- Electronic VOICEWRITER. 


ether. The C.I.0.’s United Auto So compact it occupies scarcely more desk space than a 
Vorkers Union is proposing a co-op lett : 

ection for the Dept. of Labor. The etterhead : ‘ : Re a 
nion is also querying its members on So handsome it can take its place in the finest “front office. 
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sn. — ear in buying Ge -_ Most marvelous of all is the new fingertip control elec- 
vill & wi “ig 2 prs.ompeni to oa eis tronic microphone which records your voice with ynbeliev- 
h Novfifinions. A recent local co-op-labor con- able clarity, in any volume from a whisper up. 
aa were at a nd a Let a demonstration show you how easily it enables ideas 
aie aaa are using fair trade contracts to to flow out of your mind into action—how it can streamline 
id_tugiiKeep dealers in line (page 88), others are your work and save precious hours every day. Have your 
ire befievamping distribution setups entirely. I th ; ‘ 
Roosg@Waltham Watch Co. will henceforth SOCSOESy Mae the CoMpan mow. 

sell to jewelers direct instead of 

hrough wholesalers. . . . To support 

heir demands for continuance of every- E D I S O N 


other-day milk delivery (BW —Sep.22 
45,p86), New York City milk distribu- i F R i T FE R 


ors are pointing to a weighty study of 


distribution costs by Dr. Leland Spencer E re | b 4 h 
of Cornell University. . . . Advertising i p Oo n e 


Research Foundation’s study of car card 
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-heafifadvertising in Detroit’s streetcars and | [~~~ ~~~ ee i aoe ae ee a 
: c ‘Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. C-10,. W. Orange, N. J. 
on (buses shows readership by over 30% = ‘T would like Ay ys shout the new “Mercury” Béiesa Blectroaic 
poliof the city’s adults for four ads—Detroit VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 

Edison, OPA (rent control), Paul Jones | Name.......... - grvestevesensssnnesenennsesnseseneestensenesssseessecesensenensesesnaeesnes 
|readi whisky, Wheaties. : fg ESS OEE BLAS eb TE TES SOE, VR 
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LABOR and MANAGEMENT MEET— 
for PEACE or CIVIL WAR? 2 


nque 


The prospect of a knock-down and drag-out fight in the 
automobile industry does not augur well for the reconver- 
sion outlook, which upon every other score is bright. Any 
widespread outbreak of the type of industrial warfare which 
now threatens will disrupt, more thoroughly than anything 
else on the horizon, an orderly transition to a peacetime 
economy. 

It is doubly unfortunate that there should be a general 
tightening of union and company battle lines upon the eve 
of the Labor-Management Conference, which on November 
Sth will convene at President Truman’s direction for the 
purpose of “working out by agreement means to minimize 
labor disputes.” If the current work stoppages occasioned by 
industrial conflicts should increase rather than diminish be- 
tween now and November first, the Conference atmosphere 
hardly promises to be favorable to a dispassionate examina- 
tion of basic issues. 

Yet the shadow of the threatened industrial storm that 
hangs over the Conference only serves to emphasize the im- 
portance of reaching satisfactory agreement upon two prob- 
Jems with which such a Conference might deal. The first is 
that of determining what machinery shall be used for set- 
tling disputes upon which employers and workers have 
reached an impasse. The second, and more far-reaching, is 
that of arriving at some common understanding upon the 
major issues which commonly lead to irreconcilable disputes. 


Settlement of Wartime Disputes by the War Labor Board 


During the war the first problem was handled largely by 
machinery centered in the National War Labor Board. Sup- 
ported by general adherence to patriotic pledges by labor 
leaders and employers not to resort to the use of economic 
force against each other during wartime, and backed up on 
rare occasion by use of the President’s power to seize plants 
for war purposes when its orders were not obeyed, the Board 
managed, by what amounted to compulsory arbitration, to 
settle the nation’s wartime labor disputes with relatively 
little economic loss. 

But it can scarcely be claimed that the War Labor Board 
did much to resolve the issues from which disputes grow. 
Indeed, the fact that it was available to issue orders in cases 
which the Secretary of Labor certified as likely to “lead to 
substantial interference with the war effort”, resulted in the 


conversion into full fledged disputes of many disagrecinent 
which would otherwise have been settled at a local level jg 
the course of collective bargaining. Meanwhile, local ¢¢| 
lective bargaining machinery which should have been doin 
most of this work was neglected, and will need thoroug, 
reconditioning even to be brought back to its prewar led 
of effectiveness. 

With V-J Day came an abrupt change in the status of thd 
War Labor Board. One of its main props, labor’s “no strikd 
pledge”, was promptly withdrawn. It could no longer rj 
on the President to use his power to seize plants for wa 
purposes to force obedience to its orders. Consequently th 
Board agreed that it would accept new cases only if both 
parties to the dispute stipulated in advance that they would 
abide by the Board’s findings, that it would clear its docket 
of old cases as rapidly as possible, and that it would then g 
out of business, leaving to the Labor-Management Con 
ference the question of what should take its place in th 
postwar period. 


What Shall Take the War Labor Board’s Place? 


The immediate and pressing task of the Labor-Manage 
ment Conference is to agree upon machinery for scttlin 
industrial disputes in the peacetime economy. 

Neither management nor labor wants the continuation ‘ 
compulsory arbitration to which they submitted as a neces 
sary war measure. But it must be clear to everyone that 
any substantial proportion of the disputes that inevitably 
arise are settled by resort to strikes and lockouts, economic 
anarchy will result. Not only will it be impossible to achiev 
the high levels of output and employment that-have bec 
set as postwar goals, but it is questionable whether our ccor- 
omy could survive. The only alternative to compulsory « 
bitration under government auspices is for management and 
labor to demonstrate their ability to effect a peaceable reso 
lution of their differences without it. ° 

The most obvious need is to set up local machinery at the 
grass roots where disputes originate. That is where most 0 
them should be settled by local negotiation and, when tha 
fails, through voluntary submission to mediation or arbite- 
tion under terms of reference to which the parties agree. 
Many issues, which at plant level are relatively simple i 
character, are blown up to formidable dimension and com: 


ity when they are passed along the line for decision in 
shington. The centralizing process is one that frightens 
one connected with it because it focuses attention upon 
fp possible importance of precedents established by a de- 
on, rather than upon resolving satisfactorily the particu- 


jispute at hand. 
nquestionably, some Federal machinery must be pro- 
ed which may be called upon in cases where the size or 
plications of a threatened dispute clearly run beyond local 
.diction. That will mean the thorough revamping of con- 
tion and mediation machinery which exists, but which 
rusty through disuse while compulsory arbitra- 
» was the order of the day. 
t least, this involves a complete overhauling of the 
Cccmenti ited States Conciliation Service with a noteworthy 
| level ial agthening of its personnel. There may be wisdom also 
‘ocal coll ecently advanced suggestions for the creation of a board 
Cn dowgiilerbitration to act in cases voluntarily submitted by the 
‘1 orougities concerned, and for boards of inquiry to make reports 
wat leven the merits of disputes in which the public interest is 
cerned. But there is valid ground for questioning what 
Us of thefiears to be the common assumption that such machinery 
no strkefiuld be located in the Department of Labor. It belongs 
niger tciither there nor in the Department of Commerce. For the 
- or wafitk which such agencies are called upon to perform, both 
-ntly thall® appearance and fact of complete impartiality are essen- 
if bot) to effective performance. Assurance of impartiality will 
"Y WOugmEE be fostered by placing them in a department specifically 
ay ged by Congress with the task of advancing the inter- 
len g 
days. of wage workers. 
c in thi" Resolving the Issues Over Which Disputes Arise 
t may be, as many think, that the forthcoming Labor- 
ce? nagement Conference cannot effectively handle any 
; blems beyond the procedural ones suggested above. If 
Manas: is true, its agenda probably should be restricted to plan- 
scttling\y the reconstitution of collective-bargaining and dispute- 
. ement machinery, in view of the urgent need for put- 
‘ation “ie it in working order. 
4 ncc@@But either in this Conference, or in subsequent ones, 
> that ire will have to be an attempt to reach a reasonable 
a wsure of labor-management accord upon certain basic is- 
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s over which most industrial disputes originate. The best 
machinery can be swamped if disputes are generated in 
increasing number. 

Most important of such issues is that of the fair deter- 
nation of wages. There is clear need for reaching agree- 
nts at least upon the major factors on which such de- 
mination should rest. It seems evident that if we are ever 
hope to reach the high levels set and generally accepted 
postwar goals, we must harness economic incentives to 
mote production efficiency. That means that workers, 
well as management, must be given a genuine stake 
increased productivity. No universal formula is possible, 
we should be able to agree upon general principles for 
jiding returns derived from improved performance in out- 
between workers and investors, and consumers in the 


form of lowered prices. 

Again, since unionism is here to stay, general acceptance 
by management of the principle of collective bargaining 
would save innumerable disputes which are concerned more 
with the method of negotiation than with the concession 
sought. Few in management still question the validity of the 
collective-bargaining process as such, but there are many 
matters to be resolved of which the question of the open 
shop, the union shop, or the closed shop is merely a con 
spicuous example, upon which there is wide divergence of 
conviction between and within labor and management 
groups. 

On the management side, there is sincere concern about 
the intent or ability of union leaders to exercise responsible 
control that assures compliance with contractural obliga- 
tions. Wild-cat strikes are of sufficiently frequent occurrence 
to give substance to this distrust, and union discipline sel- 
dom has been administered in a decisive or effective fashion. 
The prospective rivalry of three competing labor organiza- 
tions of national scope gives management little confidence 
that a bargain made and kept in good faith with any one of 
them provides assurance against work stoppages. 

All of these matters, and many others, need thrashing out 
between management and labor, with the view of arriving at 
as large a measure of specific and detailed agreement as can 
be achieved. The greater the area of such agreement, the 
smaller will be the area for disputes that must be handled 
by settlement machinery, or put to the final test of force. 


Peace or Civil War in Industry 


The Labor-Management Conference is of major impor- 
tance to national welfare. It is important even if it restricts 
its objectives to the procedural problem of how industrial 
disputes are to be handled. - 

It can make an even larger contribution if it lays the 
groundwork for an attempt to reach working agreements 
upon such policy issues as have been cited above. 

Neither management nor labor can afford to lend any- 
thing less than their best intelligence and effort to an at- 
tempt to arrive at common understanding. Success will mean 
that we have a genuine chance of reaching new levels of eco- 
nomic well-being. Failure will mean industrial civil war, in 
which the casualties will be high. One almost certain casualty 
of such a war will be the principle of collective bargaining, 
since the Government can scarcely refrain from establishing 
compulsory arbitration if sufficient breakdown occurs. 

It is to the vital interest of both management and labor 
to demonstrate that they can responsibly control themselves. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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the country away from switch! 
long-distance telephone lines 
hour “demonstration” again. 
tional Labor Relations Boar 


dissolution of the Wester 


s ; Employees Assn., a federatio 
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Shutdowns hit most of country’s basic industries as wage cal. Radio & Machine Work 


issue nears showdown. Labor unrest spreads all the way from 


at Western Electric. U.E. x 
gained, NLRB designation « 


New York City docks to Pacific Northwest lumber camps. federation unit at Western Elec 


Strikes throughout the nation were 
keeping frees - of 415,000 workers 
idle at midweek as a showdown center- 
ing in oil (page 15) appeared imminent 
on the wage issue which is at the heart 
of a majority of the disputes. 

By industries, the strike situation at 
midweek was this: 

Lumber—More than 61,000 A.F.L. 
lumbermen continued idle in the Pacific 
Northwest in a strike to force industry- 
wide bargaining and a wage increase 
(EW —Sep.29’45,p98). Negotiations be- 
tween 30,000 C.1.O. woodworkers and 
their employers barely continued. 

With ager cr apparently con- 
tent to sit tight, since 1945 earnings 
already have placed them in a high tax 
bracket, the A.F.L. lumbermen have 


TRANSITIONAL TURBULENCE 


as a company union when U.|| openg 
enlisted support of A.F.L. carpenters, an organization drive at the Kea 
teamsters; and -sailors for a general (N. J.) plant. 
strike. . Transportation—Return of the | 
Coal—Bituminous coal miners made _ ledo, Peoria & Western RK. to ; 
idle - a strike of en i | employ- owner-president, George P. McNear, } 
ees, who seek recognition of the United after government operation since \\j 
Clerical, Technical & Supervisory Work- 22, 1942, was signal for an inmedi 
ers (affiliate of the United Mine Work- crippling strike of this important frei 
ers) as collective bargaining agent, at line connection link. Members of | 
midweek numbered more than 100,000 unions involved in 1942 disputes whi 
in 221 mines (page 15). led to seizure (BW—May26'45,pii 
Quick government intervention was said McNear’s labor policies have » 
Fe cd inevitable as steel mill and changed, that McNear had given insu 
other industrial coal stockpiles dwin- cient assurances of continued operat 
dled. under contract provisions allowed by th 
Communications—The independent government. 
International Federation of Telephone Settlement of the New York (; 
Workers at midweek was prepared to elevator operators’ strike through inte 
call 200,000 telephone workers across vention of Gov. Thomas E. Deve 


Ps ae > 


the front pages when 14,000 protested allegedly ind 
criminate firings by refusing to leave the yard—a varia 


Typifying the upheaval on labor front (page 15): AtCam- on the sit-down strike of prewar days. A promise ! 
den, N. J., strikers at New York Shipbuilding Corp. haul _ federal labor conciliators to study work conditions at th 
up food packages during a four-day sit-in; at Detroit, yard ended the action. But to break the production li; 
hecklers drown out pleas from R. J. Thomas, United jam which has closed Ford plants because of a dearth 
Auto Workers’ chief, for the return to work of Kelsey- wheels, U.A.W. has taken disciplinary action again 
Hayes strikers. The New York Shipbuilding workers hit 17 of the Kelsey-Hayes local leaders. 
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Protection is important. Whether you’re riding in 
a bomber or an automobile. And steel has no rival 
when it comes to protection. The improved steels of 
war, many of them developments of United States 
Steel laboratories, will also provide greater strength, 
longer life, increased efficiency and good looks in 
peacetime products. When you are again able to buy 
civilian goods of steel, remember to look for the 
U-S-S Label. It is your assurance of quality steel. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States ) 
Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the 

Air. American Broadcasting Company 
coast-to-coast network. Consult your | 
newspaper for time and station. J 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY -+ NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ~- UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Beauty too, with 


first placed, concrete 

is plastic, easily molded 

into the most intricate and beau- 

tiful architectural designs. It then 

hardens into a rigid, strong and 
firesafe structural material. 

In the hands of skilled archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors, 
concrete is the most versatile 
construction material. It builds 
the largest dams or low-cost cot- 
tages, towering skyscrapers or 
small farm structures. It will play 


the Structural Plastic 


a major role in building a nation- 
wide network of low maintenance 
cost expressways and airports. 

With all these advantages— 
strength, durability, firesafety 
and beauty, concrete also gives 
you low annual cost—the true 
measure of building economy. 

May we help your engineers 
and architects apply the advan- 
tages of concrete to your plans for 
future construction? 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A10a-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the 
wses of concrete .. . thro 


engineering field work 


h scientific research and 


(page 104) put some 15,000 \ Ff 
building service workers back « 

job; more important, enabled soi, 
1,500,000 persons to resume wick ; 
the center of the nation’s garmc iit 
dustry and in its financial heart. 

New York’s labor troubles shifted ; 
its docks, where 30,000 longsho:eme, 
tied up nearly all shipping desp:te ¢. 
forts of their A.F.L. union to get them 
back to work pending negotiation, on ; 
wage increase. 

Food—New Jersey was receiving |e 
than 20% of its normal bread supp) 
as members of the A.F.L. Bakery Driver 
Union stopped all bread distribution ; 
a wage dispute which has closed 4| 
large commercial bakeries. Atlantic ¢ 
Pacific Tea Co.’s 242 retail stores ip 
northern New Jersey were closed 4 
A.F.L. Teamsters refused to cro; 
A. & P. warehouse picket lines of 
A.F.L. Retail Clerks. 

Textiles—More than 46,000 C10 
textile workers were out in more than 
200 textile printing and dyeing plants in 
six eastern states to enforce a demand 
for a 15¢-an-hour raise. The walkout 
threatens to make 500,000 garment 
workers idle by cutting off materials. 

An additional 60,000 textile workers 
were poised for a strike in the South as 
C.1.0. charged owners were seeking to 
crush unions, 

Electrical goods—Westinghouse Elec. 
tric Corp. plants resumed normal oper- 
ations as 38,000 white-collar member 
of the Federation of Westinghouse Sala- 
ried Unions (Ind.) returned to work 
after a three-week walkout (BW-Sep. 
29’45,p108). The white-collar worker 
agreed to let the National War Labor 
Board reconsider their case. 

Four thousand C.I.O. electrical work- 
ers struck three plants of Thomas A 
Edison, Inc., and a Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co. plant in New Jersey t 
begin bargaining for $2 a day more pa\ 

U.E. also called a strike of 14,00 
Frigidaire workers at Dayton, Ohio, to 
protest suspension of four workers. 

Aluminum—Five hundred workers 
continued idle at Bohn Aluminum be- 
cause of a Foreman’s Assn. of America 
(Ind.) strike. C.1.O. production work: 
ers, numbering 6,500, were idle at three 
Aluminum Co. of America plants in 
New Kensington, Pa., in a dispute over 
working hours. 

Auto and motor vehicles—Belief that 
United Auto Workers (C.1.0.) would 
be able to enforce discipline on unruly 
locals (BW—Sep.29’45,p17) by taking 3 
firm attitude and exercising the interns 
tional’s authority was dealt a hard blow 
when executive board action at Kelsev- 
Hayes—leading to back-to-work order 
after removal of 17 local leaders—sent 
only slightly more than 200 of 4.50) 
strikers back into the wheel plant 
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\ | $§fudson Motor Co. operations still were 
wn as a result of a foremen’s strike. 
General Motors’ electromotive diesel 
nt, employing 7,500 at Chicago, was 
sed in a U.A.W. strike, and the 
10. United Farm Equipment & 
etal Workers threatened to close 
yen plants of International Harvester 
four states in a dispute over a 30% 
sy boost for 30,000 workers. 
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Veteran’s right to old job 
=~ ‘ priher confused by Hershey’s 
ntic & ling on temporary positions. 


Tes mm ° ~ ‘ ; = 
sed, Qeourts rule in two cases. : a : 


CTOSS 4 — 3 
nes of ME Key to many disputes over veterans’ | —— ae . 4 
employment is what constitutes an ar) > OL hf) or =. » Ss 
CLO. @id-or ere rye. Selective : Sa = “ . 
e than (gecvice Director Hershey’s recent “‘clari- f Vf the Cc ost 
ants jn (@eation” of veterans’ rights in a 225- 
emand fgege handbook (BW-—Sep.29’45,p7) 


+ 
valkout iled to remove the confusion when it of a a ext ra opera tio r eee 


irment (gest made the term “permanent” ex- 


rials, ide wartime replacements for drafted by supplementing automatic machine 
vorkers ployees, then injected a new series . 
uth as MP qualifications, with a standard, low-cost Delta component 
cing to Hershey’s Interpretation—Thus, Gen. s 

ershey said: Taking advantage of the light weight 
© Elec. fe (1) The fact that a succession of The success of other plants warrants and compactness of Delta-Milwaukee 
] oper. rkers may have held the same job, your consideration of these money- Machine Tools, J. I. Case, Racine, 
embers gti one after the other being drafted, saving production ideas: Wis., developed the special setup il- 


e Sala. es Not in itself determine whether Saink tin dik eo lustrated — to enable an automatic 

. work Iygpeit job was temporary. ve the extra cost oF specio’ mor | drill press operator to perform an 
‘ > . * chines, by using standard, low-cost — 

Sep, (2) Part-time workers cannot be ry additional step at no extra labor cost. 
P Delta components to build high-produc- a z 

vorkers essed as temporary for that reason ins sneniiiansidiiehcabitiinds <= -eshdih A 14” Delta drill press head has 

Labor gypPne- convertible to other uses when require- been mounted horizontally to the 


(3) 2 pmem and trainees are not ments change. table of a drill press equipped with a 
| work- mors i wae multiple-drill head. The operator 
nas A. What Courts Say—Result is that even y] Save the extra cost of new machines, starts the automatic feed of the mul- 
ulating re than before management must ® by modernizing your present units tiple-drill head — then: drills a hole 
sey to gm to the courts to guide its policy. that are approaching obsolescence — re- | in the periphery of a Aywheel with 
ie sees wo recent cases in the U.S. District placing worn elements with regular, stock- the Delta machine 
1 4000 putt at Boston might help. In one, moder Sula components, An economical short-cut such as 
hio, to ee Court decided that re-employment Utilize the portability and compact. | this speeds production, provides ease 
cers, pets a8 a permanent employee remain 3. ness of Delta-Milwavkee Machine | Of Operation, and reduces costs, It is 
vorkers lid eveh if there is a change In Owner- Tools, to revise or supplement production- typical of the ways in which hun- 
im be- Ip and man. ent. In the other, line layouts for more efficient operation. dreds of plants have employed Delta’s 
merica by tee rae at a os nyu : modern, flexible approach to tooling. 

work far? eld a@ joo as a replacement nee Delta’s savings in cost, weight, and 
“he be re-employed if the original job- Si deans 
t three y ena space are not obtained at the expense 
ae te oe: returned and has been re- provides, 140 ase histories ms sac yaa result from advanced 
te over Pins - aes of valuable was production esign and from quantity production 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Wages 


There is no fooling whatsoever 
about the Administration’s deter- 
mination to get the nation’s mini- 
mum wage pushed up by legislation. 
The buck passing and hocus-pocus on 
unemployment compensation, ~ anti- 
discrimination, and other labor meas- 
ures may be misleading. Those is- 
sues were salad. ‘l'ruman knows that 
labor means business in demanding 
that he stand up and deliver on the 
minimum wage issue. 

It is not unlikely that there will 
be a compromise on making 65¢ 
the law instead of the present 40¢, 
but note now that that’s not impor- 
tant. Whatever legislation is enacted 
will contain two figures: one to be 
the minimum upon passage of the 
bill or shortly thereafter, the other to 
be effective in a couple of years. 
The bills now before both House and 
Senate call for 65¢ now and 75¢ 
after two years. 

It’s that second figure which is 
important. This legislation amends 
the wage-hour act. It does not con- 
template altering that provision in 
the existing law which says that the 
administrator, at his own discretion, 
may anticipate the ultimate maxi- 
mum the law provides by promulgat- 
ing wage orders in individual indus- 
tries. The administrator must, be- 
fore he can do this, impanel labor- 
management-public committees and 
receive their recommendations and 
satisfy other requirements in the law. 
But such matters are easily handled. 
- Employers of millions of workers 
had to pay a 40¢-an-hour minimum 
long before the statute required it 
because they were covered by special 
industry orders issued by the wage- 
hour administrator. 

That is certain to happen again 
in those industries in which the 
unions are especially interested. Con- 
sequently the trading which may go 
on over the 65¢ figure will take no 
skin off anyone’s nose. The really 
vital affair involves that second figure 
which now calls for 75¢. 


Schwellenbach 


There is already a lot of sour com- 
ment in labor circles about the new 
Secretary of Labor. Although he has 
shuffled some agencies around, the 
department is still largely staffed with 


Madame Perkins’ people and labor 
has long had them marked “inef- 
fectual.”” Schwellenbach’s most en- 
ergetic aide is John Gibson, former 
head of the C.1.O. in Michigan, and 
the A.F.L. crowd says that he won’t 
even look at his watch without first 


getting Philip Murray’s permission. 


Actually, union feelings about the 
Dept. of Labor will always be di- 
vided. For purposes of presenting la- 
bor’s case to Congress, the White 
House, and other government depart- 
ments, the unions want a strong sec- 
retary. But they don’t want one 
i enough to tell them what 
to do. 


Lewis 


The death of Edward F. Flore, 
international president of the Hotel 
& Restaurant Employees Union— 
eleventh largest in the A.F.L.—clears 
away the last technical barrier pre- 
venting the return of John L. Lewis 
to the federation. 

Flore was an A.F.L. vice-president 
and member of the federation’s gov- 
eming executive council, and his 
death creates a vacancy on that body. 
The United Mine Workers’ chief has 
one still unsatisfied demand upon 
which his A.F.L. reaffiliation has 
been made contingent. It is that he 
be given a seat on the council. 

Up to now the AF.L. found 
Lewis’ demand impossible to satisfy. 
The council cannot increase its mem- 
bership without action by full A.F.L. 
convention. But it can fill vacancies. 
Lewis will be offered the post. 

Within a very short time we shall 
have the answer to one of the big- 
gest postwar labor questions: Will 
the great power and energy of the 
miners union be used to transform 
the A.F.L. or will Lewis go it alone, 
building a third labor movement in 
America? 


Honest 


Some New York City employers 
wished, during the recent building 
service strike, that George Scalise 
and James Bambrick, former leaders 
ot the striking union, weren’t tucked 
away in Sing Sing. In the old days 
an individual employer could buy a 
“fix” when he needed one. e 
union’s present leaders were incor- 
ruptible. 


with less pay. Before the case 
trial, the veteran was restored t 
job with a retroactive adjust: 
wages. 

n the second Boston case t/ 
dismissed a discharged veteran's \«t)t, 
for $12,000 damages and for ret ry) 
ee as a coat salesman. The j) 

eld the company’s contention t 

the original holder of a job 
re-employed, and that it was | 
obligation to the veteran—who | 
a replacement. 

Another recent case which uphej 
selective service’s “super-seniorit\ ” ¢lain) 
for veterans (BW—Sep.8’45,p10\)) is 
ing appealed from the U.S. Distr 
Court in Brooklyn, and now bids to } 
the first veteran re-employment case 
be tested in the U. S. Supreme Court. 


d beeq 


Costs Preview 


Bids on New York wate 
project reveal 70% increas 
over old contract. Contractor 
wary on future wage rates. 


How increased labor and material 

costs—actual and potential—can affec 
postwar construction projects has bee 
forcefully impressed on New York Cit 
Board of Water Supply. The board x 
cently rejected new bids for completio 
of its Merriman Dam water project be 
cause the lowest exceeded by 70° th 
cost set when the work was first con 
tracted for in 1939. More than hal 
of the excess, or $3,000,000, was 
counted for by a contingent item 
cover possible future increased _labe 
costs. 
e Halted by War—The dam, part 0 
the city’s Delaware Aqueduct system 
was started in 1939 but work was halte 
in 1942 because of wartime shortage 
The original contract, for $15,456,00) 
was canceled after $7,425,000 of th 
work had been completed. 

Completion entails principally th 
placing of 5,600,000 cu. yd. of roll 
fill and a large quantity of riprap to pr 
tect the fill from erosion, and co 
struction of control structures. Und 
the 1939 contract this work was to ha 
cost $8,000,000, but the lowest 19 
bid was for $13,920,000 and other px 
posals ranged upward to $19,121,000. 
© Biggest Question—Principal uncerta 

for bidders on the project is wh 
will be required to meet increased lab 
costs during the next four years, t 
time estimated for the completion 4 
the dam 

While minimum wage rates specifi 
in the new bids are “es slightly abov 
those in the 1939 contract, officials ¢ 
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Sailors of old faced many real as well as 


naterial imaginary dangers. But they kept on until 


they circumnavigated the globe and established 


from sea serpents to paperboard 


trade with its most remote regions. 
npleti At first they could bring 
ject be home only the more durable 

0% th 
irst con as 
xan hd But steadily improvements were made 


objects—gold, ivory, silks. 


was a 5 4 in packing methods—until today such fragile 
tem eo - Ss : : 
d habe oe. ss, things as eggs can be shipped overseas. 


; One of the most important packaging 
part 0 


syste & ty E% _ — “ materials is paperboard. It’s light but 
3 halte b \=a VV jpeietee tough and highly resistant to weather 
rortages Ks Se Mahe j . : : 
486,00 ‘FZ == ty tad DPE, Y, and water. Into the making of paperboard 
) of th Sr Dg go scrap paper, straw, wood and two 


tw th chemicals vital to many industries— 
aliy ty 


of role — ? LB eS caustic soda and soda ash. Caustic and 


p to pr ~ * ' soda ash reduce the mixture to a 
nd con , 
;. Und 
s to ha durable containers are made. 

est 194 

ther pi For the manufacture of paperboard—for 


workable mash from which strong and 


eee textiles, soap, glass and many other products— 
ncertait 3 : 
7 ‘ whi Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation produces tremendous 


sedi la quantities of caustic and soda ash— andotte 


conde also thousands of tons of other chemicals SHS. ©, 8. Mar. Orr 
etic 


highly essential to American industry. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
specifid 
tly abot : 
fficials ¢ ANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 5 WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Alkalies * Chlorine * Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Dry ice * Other Basic and Intermediate 


et. 6, | Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 
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| PUT CARDOX 


ON YOUR 


Effective fire protection is a “must” to 
insure uninterrupted development of 
production needed to win and hold leader- 
ship in big peace-time markets. If your 
plant presents tough fire hazards, call on 
a Cardox representative now for practical 
help in caliente vital operations, 


equipment and materials. 
Th 


ese fire protection spec‘alists are 
backed by the full resources of the Cardox 
Research Division and Engineering 
Department. They will bring to your 
problem the wide experience gained in 
developing fire extinguishing systems 
that have set a new high standard of 
rotection for many of the most severe 
Reneniht in American industry. Their 
analysis will cover all engineering factors 
involved. It will include a careful study 
of the nature of each hazard . . . fire 
characteristics of combustibles and 
operations ... type of application, and 
quantity of extinguishing medium for 
most effective extinguishment. This 
analysis costs you nothing . . . may pre- 
vent a disastrous fire at the most critical 
period of your business history. 


CARDOX Harnesses CO2 in POUNDS or TONS 


The features that have made Cardox Fire 
Extinguishing Systems so outstanding 


CO; 


FIRE PROTECTION 
Kecouuewtou PLANS 


are many: For example, Cardox harnesses 
carbon dioxide in pounds or tons, and 
makes this fast, inexpensive, non-dam- 
aging extinguishing medium equally 
effective for large or small hazards. Fur- 
thermore, through engineered application 
and control, the well-proved advantages 
of carbon dioxide are given enhanced 
extinguishing performance that includes 
increased cooling effect, effective projec- 
tion through relatively great distance, 
and uniform extinguishing characteristics 
regardless of plant or atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

Before fire strikes to endanger your 

t-war plans, find out how Cardox has 

roadened the performance scope of 
carbon dioxide. 

Drop us a line for Bulletin No, 1010 
and an analysis of your fire 


CARDOX CORPORATION 


BELL BUILDING © CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS 


New York * Philadelphia * Washington ° Pittsburgh 
Cleveland « Detroit » Houston + Seattle * San Francisco 
Les Angeles « San Diego 


Cardox CO: is 
supplied instantly 
im pounds or tons 
from a single Stor- 
age Unit containing 
500 pounds to 125 
tons at controllei 
low temperature of 
@F. and 300 p.s.i. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


such A.F.L. unions as the Hod Ca: je; 
Concrete Workers, and Hoisting 
neers already have served noti 
contractors that they will demand 
more than the minimum this yc 
well as an additional 15% increas: 
year. 

e Wage Guarantee Demanded-\ |, 
over, the unions are demanding 
contractors guarantee fixed 
wages. 

In 1939 hazards of the weather were 
against the worker, not the employer 
For example, if workers were 01 the 
job on Monday and then were kept 
idle the remainder of the weck by 
bad weather, their weekly paycheck 
would be for the one day only. Dur. 
ing the war, to keep work crews, ian 
contractors began to guarantee a cer 
tain number of hours of work each 
week—often including eight hours’ over. 
time at premium pay—to be paid 
whether workers were on the job or 


ae 


GOING UP 


In the Empire State Building (above). 
as in 2,022 other New York City ot- 
fice buildings, elevator doors were 
swishing open and shut again this 
week as 1,612,000 persons, strike 
grounded for five and a half days 
(page 15), piled back to work. For 
the first time since he has been New 
York’s governor, Thomas E. Dewe; 
intervened in a labor dispute, naming 
former State Supreme Court Justice 
George Frankenthaler as arbitrator 
Total tally of industry losses will be 
high; the garment industry reckons its 
at about $30 million. 
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idle because of weather or any other 
cause beyond their control. 

Unions now are demanding that post- 
war contracts retain the weekly guaran- 
tee—including some overtime. 

e Straw in the Wind—What they may 
is indicated by new contracts for 
ses engineers, who must be paid 
for a week if they work only one day on 
an uncompleted job during the weck. 

The weekly wage guarantee can be a 
very considerable matter in rolled fill 
work, in which soil cannot be wet if 
maximum compaction is to be obtained 
as specified in contracts. Tt 100 days’ 
work a year is averaged, in late spring, 
summer, and early fall. While con- 
tractors would not be liable for wages 
after frosts force winter-long layoffs, 
they would: be liable for the weekly 
guarantee during at least six months of 
the year and ordinarily could expect 
workers to be weather-idled at least a 
third of that time. 
¢ Other Costs Higher—Altogether, con- 
tractors estimate the contingencies of 
higher wages, enforced overtime, and 
pay-while-idle for labor on the dam 
project would cost at least $3,000,000. 
A of the approximately $3,000,000 
dikerence remaining between old and 
new contracts is due, contractors say, 
to increases in quantities of materials 
which the new bidders would use and 
in increased costs of materials. These 
fall far short of the entire $3,000,000 
difference, but contractors explain that 

ive costs in the next four years 


are so uncertain that the contingent 


fund is being set purposely high. 

Failing acceptable bids, some form of 
fee contract may be sought to wind up 
the work. 


JOB INVENTORY PAYS 
A double inventory of skills and jobs, 


started two years before the end of the |. 


war by Northrop Aircraft, Inc. (BW— 
Apr.1°44,p92), has been paying out 
bendbabety since V-J Day. a 

Employees were listed for their war- 
time and peacetime skills, earning abil- 
ity, and preference for postwar work. 
Employers throughout the country were 
invited to list their postwar personnel 
needs, to be submitted to Northrop 
employees when the war ended. 

At the start of layoffs, there was a 
lag of several weeks in referrals, because 
laid-off employees rested. Then many 
came back seeking jobs. Others found 
their own. Some just “disappeared.” 
Now the plan is really under way, and 
at peak, it is estimated that 500 em- 
Ployees daily can be placed in new 
jobs; all who want work are taken care of 
within a week after layoff. Employees 
leaving town are kept track of by mail, 
and referred to new jobs. 
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TTING CARS! 


LO-HED CAR PULLER SAVES TIME, 
MONEY, BACK-BREAKING WORK 


ys SPOTTING need no longer endanger men or require 
frequent shifting engine service. One or more Lo-Hed 
Car Pullers set up at vital traffic points eliminates the wait- 
ing for a shifting engine and saves shifting charges. 


One man can move cars whenever and wherever desired 
by just hitching a line around the puller barrel and pressing 
a button. ‘That’s all. Electricity does the rest! 


Up inclines, on the level, around curves and corners, the 
powerful Lo-Hed Car Puller within its capacity hauls any- 
thing that rolls or slides. It can also perform any number of 
time-saving duties in and about your plant and on your 
siding. 

Easy to install and operate, the Car Puller will pay for 
itself many times over. It’s built by the makers of the 
famous Lo-Hed Electric Hoists. Write now for the descrip- 


tive folder containing complete details. 


LIFT WITH A LO-HED HOIST... PULL WITH A LO-HED CAR PULLER 


@) 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2520 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


Other 2 Products: &-Taylor and Perfect Spread Stokers, Marine Deck Auxiliaries, 
Hele-Shaw Fivid Power, Diamond Face Grinders 


See Your Classified Phone Directory Under “A LO-HED HOISTS” For Your Nearest Representotive 
Copyright, 1945, American Engineering Co. 


os 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Established 
Manufacturing Business 


FOR SALE 


Medium-sized plant makes pressed-metal 
and fabricated sheet metal lines sold na- 
tionally. Sub-contract department spe- 
cializes in pings and production dies. 
Re-converted 100%. Located in small Mid- 
western city. Ideal for Eastern concern 
wishing to establish Western branch. 
$250,000. will buy. Principals only—no 
brokers. 
Box 465, Business Week 

find 8 New York 18, N. Y. 


330 West 


HAPPY SHOP 
... better work 


Cool, refreshing drinking 
water makes a big difference f- 
in employee efficiency and . 
good will. Plan now to have 
enough G-E water coolers for 
everybody in your postwar 
office or factory. Cost, about 
2¢ a day to operate. General 
Electric Company, Section 
58610, Bloomfield, N. J. 


costs 2°*“7o opgpatt 


GENERAL £2 ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 


Labor Education 


Extension service, similar 
to that available in agriculture, 
will be proposed to Congress 
with backing of unions. 


Out of conferences in Washington 

among educators, labor leaders, and in- 
dustrialists may come a federal labor 
extension service similar to the farm 
program of the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. The plan, a particular pet of Secre- 
tary of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach, al- 
ready has been roughed out and is ex- 
pected to bear labor’s approval when it 
is submitted to Congress. 
e Federal Aid Proposed—The program 
calls for assignment of labor extension 
agents to major industrial centers, and 
financial aid for state departments of 
education and schools, both state and 
privately owned, in return for coopera- 
tion in setting up broad courses of study 
in labor and industrial relations. 

Field agents would advise both labor 
and management on federal labor laws, 


collective bargaining responsibi ities 
labor research and statistical studics, anq 
mutual rights and duties in indv trial 
relations. These agents would no: ty 
to settle disputes, but, in theory, their 
promotion of improved labor-m::\ag 
ment relations would result in {ewer 
controversies. 

@ Unions Support Program—Labo: be. 
lieves that its own staffs are adequaie for 
handling such matters, but gives b! inket 
support to the plan mainly because of 
its secondary objective of promotin 
education in industrial relations. ‘I’his 
phase of the program would be cirtied 
out through extension classes and study 
groups in industrial centers, and th: ugh 
college and university courses designed 
to bring cap and gown and overalls 
closer together, an objective toward 
which American unions have been work. 
ing since 1914. British labor has an even 
longer record in this field. 

There are two sound reasons for 
labor’s interest: (1) The unions want to 
develop trained leadership from the 
ranks of labor to perpetuate union 
strength at both local and international 
levels, and (2) by stimulating mass study 
of common problems, and labor history 


SHOPMADE BUT SUPERCOLOSSAL 


Preview critics report that Ampco Metal, Inc., has a hit on its hands—Golden 
Horizons, an industrial film written, produced, and acted by Ampco employ. 
ees. Telling the story of copper-base alloys and their development to present 
day standards, the color and sound movie runs 33 min., took a year to product, 
The Milwaukee plant’s maintenance department fabricated all interiors 
including ten major sets, the most elaborate a 17th century French forge 
shop (above) where the first tilt hammer was used. And the hammer, recot 
structed from old prints, actually worked. Lake Michigan’s shore served # 
“location” for shots of a metal-making Cro-Magnon man; a Milwaukee Zo 
donkey came in handy in a scene depicting early copper workers of Asi 
Minor. The film is to be available for schools and technical groups 
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BEARING CAPACITY 


“Mor tomorrow's heavier machine loads... 


C of 
ting 
his 
Tried 
tudy 
lI ugh 
signed 


verall | ¥ Change to Rollway Right Angle Loading 


owan : 

al ae ~, In the drive for postwar production . . . for com- 
1 even SS 7 petitive advantage in postwar markets . . . machines 
will be pushed to new limits. Bearings which served 
reasonably well under war conditions will now lack 
; the freedom from service attention, the life expec- 
union Ef tancy, the load Capacity required for satisfactory 
tional 7 4, operations on new peacetime output. 

study ; That’s when it will pay to change to Rollway 
uistory Solid-Cylindrical Roller Bearings. Bearings that 
give you. more metal to carry the load . . . longer 
line contact with the race .. . and lower unit pres- 
sures. Rollway Right-Angle Loading splits com- 
pound loads into the two components of pure 
radial and pure thrust .... carries each of these 
on separate roller ussemblies. Total load magni- 
tudes per bearing are lower, and are carried per- 
pendicular to the roller axis. There are no oblique 
resultants, no complicated stresses, no tendency 
for the rollers to pinch out from between the race. 
The result . . . less rubbing friction, less roller-end 
wear back. 


ROLLWAY BEARING CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


is for 
ant to 


ROLLWAY 


CYLINDRICAL ROLLER BEARINGS 


LES OFFICES: Philadelphia * Boston ° Pittsburgh * Youngstown * Cleveland * Detroit * Chicago * St. Paul * Houston * Tulsa * Los Angeles 


as orcas 


RATED PERFORMANCE 


Cn theGob 


Ventilating ducts do not work until the fan starts to operate! And — 
unless that fan gives you full rated capacity — your ventilating system 
m.y not come up to expectations. 

Buffalo “Limit-Load” Fans not only measure up to standard code ratings 
—they deliver when the actual pressure conditions in the system vary from 
specifications. The chart below gives comparisons which show how Buffalo 

. Fans deliver MORE air on the 
job. Write for Bulletin 3339 
for full details of construction. 


BUFFALO FORGE 
COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge 
Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


TYPE LL 
VENTILATING FANS 


and practices, they hope to wiiite J 
members in support of union )rogry, 
e Garment Unions Led—Pion¢; , 
in the field of workers’ educ::ion , 
done in this country by two gam, 
unions, the International Laces’ ¢ 
ment Workers Union (A.F.L.) an, 
Amalgamated Clothing Worker 
America (now C.I.O.). 

The two unions are now ai the ; 
among a score of internation.:| yp 
which maintain full-time ed iicatiy, 
departments, and require new inem) 
and officers to take courses in union 
industry subjects. 

Similar work is carried on by ot 
unions. The United Auto Wor 


(C.1.0.) set aside, before cuthil 


caused severe financial retrenchmep 
some 5% of annual revenue for train; 
of leaders in grievance adjustment 
cedures, management relations, wy 
bookkeeping, and allied topics. Lo 
also have set aside funds for some ( 
local educational committees. U.A\ 
also has led in slide and motion pict 
activities correlated with its educati 
program (BW —Jul.7’45,p94). 

© For Workers and Leaders—Thie C| 
Electrical Workers has specialized 
simple, well-illustrated pamphlets 

spearhead its educational work. | 
National Maritime Union (Cl 

whose shop stewards at sea often m 
function as long as two to three mor 
without direct contact with their uni 
concentrates on educational work 

leaders. Stewards are paid regular wa 
while taking courses “shoreside.” | 
Industrial Union of Marine & Sh 
building Workers (C.1.0.) had wor 
out a similar project before the 

ended, and now is going ahead with 
although on a tentative basis bec 
union finances may suffer during « 
ployment cutbacks. 

Officers or organizers among A! 
butchers are sent to school annuall 
union expense. This year 200 attend 
two-week courses at the Universit 
Wisconsin. Many other unions, A! 
and C.1.0., have similar programs. 
» Colleges Follow Suit—As an outgr0 
of the union courses, colleges have b4 
sponsoring their own full- or part- 
industrial relations schools, Wiscow 
since 1921. Biggest addition to the 
this year is Cornell, where a Stat 
New York fund allotment is mak 
possible the nation’s first four-year li 
course leading to a degree. Fifty fr 
men are enrolled. A.F.L., C.1.0. : 
industry are represented in the trus 
planning the courses. In all, between 
and 50 educational institutions 
have industrial relations courses, 
the number is increasing steadily. | 


One unique development came | 


ummer when Marquette, in coopers! 
with A.F.L. electrical workers, | 
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Union Defeats Checkoff 


Since an automatic checkoff of 
enion dues first was ordered writ- 
ten into contracts by the National 
War Labor Board, unions general- 

have made it a standard demand 
while management has been op- 


posed to serving as a union collec- 
tion agency. Recently, however, 
sifions were reve in~ an 


WLB case which arose from a 
dispute at the Hamilton Watch 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

There, the company requested 
the board to order an irrevocable 
checkoff if it ordered maintenance 
of membership, while the union, 
affiliated with the American 
Watch Workers (Ind.}, opposed . 
a checkoff. NWLB first ordered 
the checkoff, and then reversed its 
stand after an appeal by the union. 

The Watch Workers argued 
that the checkoff denies members 
the democratic right to pay dues 
and initiation fees, or to withhold 
them. : : 

But the union petition filed 
with NWLB went further than 
that,-.to express frank concern 
over the union-breaking effect that 
a checkoff ee have: 

“The sycl ological effect of 
union members comparing their 
pay envelopes with those of non- 
members earning equal wages, and 
finding less therein [after com- 
pany deduction of union dues] 
may have serious repercussions in 
maintaining Our present substan- 
tial majority,” the union com- 
plained inrits petition. 


vted intensive short courses in elec- 
tonics for selected union members— 
ith the union footing the bill for 
ainees who will teach classes in their 


home locals. 


On the Cam A.F.L. has carried 
work through the 
Vorkers’ Education Bureau, an auton- 


mous Organization which, since 1921, 


tas conducted labor institutes on college 


fampuses and assisted A.F.L. city-cen- 


tal groups and local unions in adult 


tducational work. 


C.1.O. maintains its own Dept. of 
ducation & Research which stresses 
social, economic, and political orien- 


ation” of workers, through. institutes 
nd conferences, preparation of speeches- 


nd articles, publication of union lit- 
rature, and visual aids, 
All of this requires money, hence fed- 
ral aid would now be doubly welcome, 
ce it would serve to strengthen unions 
their plans for expanded projects. 
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ir of hands— 


The best way to save executive 
time and energy, wasted in hand- 
signing large numbers of checks, 
is to let an efficient Todd check- 
signing MACHINE do the job 
for you. 

Hand and electrically operated 
Todd Protectograph Check 
Signers produce from 1000 to 
3000 signatures per hour, and 
protection against forgery is 
guaranteed by bond. 

Your peace of mind is com- 
plete because the tamper-proof 
counter, dual lock system and 
removable signature plate— 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Better than an extra pa 


eer 
She 8 . 
wwe 


aTedd Check Signer! 


standard equipment on all Todd 
Check Signers—are specifically 
designed to provide full control 
over disbursement operations. 
Used by hundreds of leading 
banks and corporations—Colum- 
bia Pictures, Douglas Aircraft, 
Stromberg-Carlson, are typical — 
Todd Protectograph Check 
Signers have earned the enthusi- 
astic approval of executives of 
smaller concerns as well, for the 
safety, speed and efficiency 
mechanical check signing affords. 
There is a Todd Check Signer to suit 
your needs and your budget. Mail the 
coupon for further information today. 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please let us have the facts about Todd Check 
Signers and how they speed up operation, save 
executive time, and increase safety and control. 


~ County State 


BW 10-68-45 
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money talks! 
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ROM now on money really talks...as every business 

joins the battle of costs. From now on dollars saved 

in production costs are your big guns against competi- 

tion. From now on the increased operating efficiency 

a-modern Sound System brings to an organization 
means more than ever. 


Money talks...a large plant estimates that 
for every dollar invested in “work music” 
S programs, $84 have been saved ... 8,494 man- 
days saved in 7 months. 


ie 


Money talks... when you can reach instant- 
ly every employee you have...in the next 
room, or at the ends of your plant. 


STRAIGHT-LINE 


Better listen...when 


STROMBERG- 
CARLSON 


COMMUNICATION 


/_ Money talks...when you ease the internd 
“a organizational jam on telephone lines, fre 
~ them for your contact with the outside bus 
ness world. 


BETTER LISTEN to the important savings you can make wit 
the Sound System backed by half a century of experienc 
in the flawless reproduction of voice andsound...Stromber 
Carlson Straight-Line Communication. Better pick up you 
classified telephone directory now and get in touch wit 
your local Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment distribute 
Or write for Booklet 120, Sound Equipment Divisio 
100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, New York. 
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Despite the fact that Molotov’s vituperative attacks during the Council of 
Foreign Ministers meeting in London seemed to be aimed impartially, the 
Russians have made it plain in private conferences that they prefer to deal 
with Washington rather than London. 

Consequently, don’t be surprised if Stalin and Truman initiate a move 
to redraw the Potsdam formula for writing a workable peace plan. 


The President, so far, has resisted all pressure to resume an active role 


_ in the international picture, but Sec. James F. Byrnes, smarting under the 


complete failure of his first diplomatic mission abroad, is expected to insist 
on this face-saving maneuver. 

And the Byrnes talent to master a situation, once he is fully and accu- 
rately informed, is expected to produce a practical plan acceptable to London 
as well as to both Washington and Moscow. Once a new operating pattern 
is agreed upon, the full council will be reconvened. 

Formula likely to be adopted will deal with one subject at a time, instead 
of trying to wrap up as many problems as possible on the agenda of a single 
meeting (page 113). 

+ 
Though the U. S.-British financial talks in Washington will probably continue 
during most of October, they are progressing more satisfactorily than orig- 
inally expected, with the Americans apparently bargaining both shrewdly and 
forcefully. 

In contrast with the London meeting, a specific agreement will be reached 
and, due to the constant contact with congressional leaders, will probably be 
couched in terms which assure acceptance on the Hill. 


Not all business is being held back awaiting the outcome of international 
negotiations. 

Private trade between the U.S. and Denmark is reviving under the 
stimulus of the recent $20,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan to Copenhagen. 

Private trade between Britain and Holland got the green light this week. 
The Dutch are now issuing import licenses on everything except foodstuffs, 
coal, coal-mining equipment, petroleum products, and trucks—all of which 
London refuses for the present to supply except on a relief basis. 


British investors, probably prompted by the Treasury, are at last viewing their 
holdings of Argentine railway bonds more realistically than in the past.. 

London’s influential Financial News reflected a growing belief when it 
remarked this week that returns on Argentine railway bonds would probably 
continue to be disappointing and that the issues might well be used to help 
liquidate a part of the blocked sterling balances in Buenos Aires. 

Don’t overlook the possibility that this sudden change in British thinking 
reflects a determined demand by the U. S. in the current financial talks in 
Washington that Britain insist on a writedown of war-created sterling bal- 
ances within the Empire and use whatever means possible to accomplish 
comparable results in non-Empire countries. 

@ 


There is no indication yet how far Britain will go to write down the sterling 
debt in India and the Middle East by liquidating old British investments in 
those areas. 

London admitted this week that the wartime debt to India is £1,100,- 
000,000 ($4,400,000,000). Out of a total of £600,000,000 ($2,400,000,- 
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000) owed. Middle East creditors, £330,000,000 ($1,320,000,000) is due 
Egypt. 

Pattern generally expected by London to come out of the Washington 
talks would call for a 25% writedown by the creditors as their additional 
share of war costs, with agfurther 25% immediate repayment by Britain 
either through the liquidation of local investments or from funds borrowed 
from the U. S. 

The remaining 50% would be funded on some new long-term, low- 


interest basis. 
. 


The British steel industry has just landed a huge new order in the Middle East. 

Stewart's & Lloyds, Ltd., big British tube manufacturer, has contracted 
to supply the steel for Iraq Petroleum Co.'s duplicate pipeline. The 120,000- 
ton order for 16-in. pipe is said to be the largest steel order ever placed in 
Britain. 

* 
Dramatically indicative of the effect on British production costs of the obso- 
lescence in the coal mining industry is the rumor this week that British steel 
producers may be driven to the use of oil. 

Richard Thomas & Baldwins’ new continuous strip mill in South Wales, 
although located where coal should be cheapest, will experiment with oil fuel. 
® 
Czechoslovakia is likely to make international headlines when the govern- 
ment attempts to enforce its plans to nationalize the far-flung Bata (shoe) 

empire. 

Accused by Prague authorities of collaborating with the Nazis, Bata 
officials have been ordered by the Czech government to surrender all 
property. 

Within Czechoslovakia, the huge shoe factory at Zlin and the chain of 
outlets in all key cities have already been confiscated. 

Properties abroad—mainly in China, India, Canada, and the U. $S.— 
will become the basis of a contest between Prague officials and Tomas Bata, 
who refugeed outside Europe and is preparing to fight for all property outside 
Czechoslovakia. 

a 
In spite of the failure of the London conference to draw up a peace plan for 
Italy, that country is next on Washington's list for the restoration of normal- 
trade relations. 

The U. S. and Britain are ready to permit trade not only between Italy, 
the U. S., and U. K., but between Italy and the rest of the nonenemy world. 

American raw cotton is already being shipped to Italy in quantity to 
restore textile output. Before the end of the year, 184,000 bales will have 
been shipped. 

ae 
No such optimistic economic outlook is in store for Germany. 

Washington officials, recently returned from Berlin and Moscow where 
they have checked latest schedules of production to be allowed the Germans 
under the Allied control plan, gave a hint of what curtailment is ahead for 
the Reich when they revealed that annual German steel production will prob- 
ably be limited to 6,000,000-7,000,000 tons, with a capacity allowance not to 
exceed 10,000,000. 

Wartime German production topped 24,000,000 tons. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


It has been recognized all along that 
ome peace plan must ultimately be ne- 
otiated which will be acceptable to the 
majority of the United Nations. ‘That 
ecessity accounts for the fact that the 
major Allied capitals this week accepted 
ith disappointment, rather than de- 
pair, the failure of the London meeting 
»f the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

What Was Expected—The London 
onference, when it was called, was ex- 
pected to draw up a peace plan for Italy 
nd to make at least a beginning on 
he settlement of issues in eastern Eu- 


Ope. 

ei, the forei ministers, 
fter drafting a mutually acceptable 
talian settlement, would return home, 
raving with specially assigned techni- 
tans a set of problems to be whipped 
to treaty form in time for a second 
esion of the ranking diplomats—to 
held, if possible, before the end of 


year. 

What Happened—Actually, not one 
ajor agreement was reached at Lon- 
n—unless it was that the Potsdam 
mula for writing the peace was en- 
rly unworkable without further inter- 
etation by the Big Three themselves. 
This acknowledgment on all sides is 
sponsible for the spreading pressure 
br another Truman-Stalin-Attlee meet- 
ig in the near future (page 111). 

The Lineups—There is no doubt that 
¢ Russians stood alone in the impasse 
hich stopped the conference short of 
y constructive conclusion. The U. S. 
d British delegations stood solidly to- 
ther in their interpretation of the is- 
bes and, apparently, they were backed 
y France and China. 

All that precipitated this situation is 
ot known, for only fragments of the 
‘gotiations have fone reported and 
ese came from participants whose na- 
onal bias must be considered. What 
ems te have happened, however, can 
pieced together from the bits of in- 
mation released. 

The Stumbling Blocks—Without any 
ensive “ap greed exploration of the 
nd each of the major participants 
buld take on any one issue, the con- 
ence plunged into the Italian prob- 
m and precipitated at least two major 
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Yeace Plan: Delay, Not Death 


Failure of the Council of Foreign Ministers to reach even one 
sjor agreement at London conference may bring another meet- 
ng of Big 3 to settle new issues and draft pattern of procedure. 


issues: (1) disposition of Italian colo- 
nies and possessions in Africa and of 
the Dodecanese islands off the ‘Turkish 
coast, and (2) settlement of the Yugo- 
slav claim to Italian territory along the 
upper Adriatic, including the ports of 
Fiume and Trieste. 

The basis for the impasse between 

the Russian and U. S.-British groups 
was laid in the debate on this first 
issue. 
e Lifeline Problem—In the case of the 
disposition of the Italian colonies, 
Britain reportedly opposed any joint 
trusteeship because it would bring the 
Russians actively into the Mediterra- 
nean—age-old British sphere of influence 
along the “lifeline of Empire.” 

When individual trusteeships for 
these territories were proposed (presum- 
ably with the assumption that they 
would go to Britain and France as the 
Mediterranean powers among the Big 
Five), Moscow jolted the conference by 
asking that Libya be assigned to the 
Russians. 

Despite more than a year’s advance 
warning that Yugoslavia—with Russian 


backing—would demand Italian territor 
at the head of the Adriatic sea, the plan 
to include Trieste excited London b« 
cause, following Moscow’s demand for 
Libya, it looked as though the Russians 
were aiming at a second Mediterranean 
base, this time along the northern 
coast. 

e Satellites, Red or White?—Compa: 
able alarm was stirred and equally bitte: 
disputes started when Moscow dc 
fended, as meeting democratic specifica 
tions, the governments that have been 
set up in Rumania and Bulgaria. When 
the other members of the Big Five pro 
tested that these governments were ob 
viously Moscow-selected and were not 
acceptable as being truly representativ: 
of the mass of the population in thes« 
countries, the Russians were adamant 
They bluntly pointed to the British 
backed government in Greece as being 
quite as unacceptable to them. 

What must have been apparent to 

the conferees, even then, was that the 
London negotiations were doomed to 
fail, and for several reasons which ar 
now even more apparent. 
e The Global Viewpoint—W hatever thx 
commitmeats made at Potsdam, th« 
Russians have unmistakably indicated 
at London that they will not negoti 
ate final agreements on fragments of 
territory in which they are so vitally 
interested until the issues are reviewed 
internationally against a global back 
ground. 

This undoubtedly means—and Secr 
tary of State James F. Byrnes is probably 
reporting along these lines to the Pres: 
dent now—that Moscow has private), 
told both Washington and London that 
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NEW MOLOTOV LINE FOR 1946-50 


Revealing the design influence of Detroit, the Soviet’s 4-cyiinder Victory pi» 
senger car makes its pictorial debut in Moscow with the new GAZ-51 truck. 
Both will be produced by the Molotov auto works during Russia’s fourth 
Five-Year Plan that has an automotive goal of 300,000 units a year by 1950. 
Annual production of the Victory car is expected to reach 45,000 by 1947. 
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Russia will make no commitments in 
the newly won Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence and in domestic security areas like 
Rumania and Bulgaria until the Allies 
have made comparable concessions in 
their key spheres. 

e Affects Pacific Policy—Such an inter- 
pretation throws into a new light the 
demand that Foreign Commissar V. M. 
Molotov made at one London session 
(despite the fact the Far East was not 
on the London agenda) that the U. S. 
allow a joint Allied control authority 
in Tokyo. 

At the San Francisco conference, the 

U. S. made it clear that it would con- 
sider no trusteeship system which bound 
it in advance to accept international 
control over areas it deems vital to its 
own defense. This later was officially 
defined to include a belt of islands 
stretching across the Pacific to Japan 
and within the range of a sphere in 
which the Russians obviously intend to 
stake a security claim. Russia appar- 
ently feared that sole control of Japan 
by U. S. forces could set a precedent 
which might either keep the Americans 
there permanently, or at least prohibit 
joint planning of long-term Japanese 
policies. 
e Tactics Analyzed—Officials who at- 
tended the London meetings are divided 
in their interpretation of Russia’s tac- 
tics during the negotiations. 

Some believe that Moscow, flushed 
with victory and eager to extend its 
power, actually believes it can force ac- 
ceptance even of some of its most 
extravagant and far-flung claims. 

Others see the Russian maneuvers 

as simply the kind of blunt and realis- 
tic horse-trading which has character- 
ized Soviet negotiations since 1939. 
Then, seeing that war was inevitable and 
deducing from the Munich accord that 
no help could be expected from western 
Europe, Moscow, in what later proved 
to be a desperate play for time, made 
its nonaggression pact with Berlin. 
e Trading Points?—This group supports 
its opinion on the basis that demands 
such as Russia’s claim to a base in 
Libya, a voice in the control of Gibral- 
tar and Tangier (now secured), and an 
Adriatic port for its satellite, Yugo- 
slavia, are nothing more than trading 
points. They argue that these de- 
mands could be traded away when the 
Soviet is assured a voice in the con- 
trol of the Dardanelles, recognition 
of its special interests in northern Iran 
if Britain remains in the South, full 
rights in northern Korea as long as the 
U. S. remains in the southern part 
of the country, and a strong voice in 
Chinese councils as long as European 
nations maintain undisputed and indi- 
vidual control of their colonia, empires 
in southeast Asia. 
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Whether the Russians have won their 
= will be known only when the 
ig nations hold their next meeting on 
the issues created at London and at- 
tempt to draw up a workable pattern 
of procedure for a new international 


approach to the peace program. 


Exports Slump 


Dollar value of Brazil's 
trade declines 8% in first five 
months of 1945 as shipments of 
strategic materials are cut. 


SAO PAULO—War’s end in Europe 
and Asia is expected to speed the down- 
ward slope of Brazil's trade curve—value- 
wise—already a worry to local business- 
men. 

Latest export returns point the trend. 
In the first five months of this year ex- 
port volume rose 6% above the same 
months of last year, but in value 
dropped 8% below a year ago—a loss of 
$14,000,000. 

e More Sales to Neighbors—Strategic 
materials exports led the decline, and 


over-all reductions in shipments to the 
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DUTCH TULIPS BLOOM AGAIN 


Flowerfield’s W. J]. Hands looks on 
while Dept. of Agriculture officials 
give a clean bill of health to his com- 
pany’s share of the first crop of Dutch 
tulip bulbs to reach this country in 
six years. Though the bulb crop suf- 
fered from the occupation—and 500,- 
000,000 were eaten by starving Neth- 
erlanders—a crop half as big as those 
of prewar years is reported available. 
Prices, somewhat higher than before 
the war, are scaled to avoid competi- 
tion with U. S.grown bulbs. 


United States and Britain wi ¢ oy 
partly compensated for by i creay 
sales to neighboring Latin-Ame: <ay , 
tions. 

In common with most othe: [t, 
American countries, Brazil exp: riency 
a wartime export boom. De; ; 
loss of European markets (c: ept in 
Britain), to which about 42°: of ,) 
exports went before the war, to il |94 
sales of $536,000,000 were more tha 
double the prewar level. 

During the war the terms 

moved greatly in Brazil’s favor—. 
which is reacting to complicate tr 
— The average value of exports p, 
ton has increased sharply while the to, 
value of imports has been held down }y 
stricter control of prices and profits ; 
the U. S. and Britain. At the same tine 
of course, the composition of Brazj! 
exports has changed in favor of man 
factures and semifinished goods. 
e Inflated Prices—Now the piper my 
be paid. War-inflated markets in th 
U.S. and Britain are falling away. fy 
ports to the U.S. this year fell $5,009 
000 (nearly 5%) and to Britain $7,00j 
000 (about one-third) below last year 
five-month record. Argentina, Urugua 
Chile, Venezuela, and South Africa tod 
up only part of the slack. And the chi 
obstacle to recuperative sales is Brazil 
inflated price structure. Wartime in 
creases range from 80% on cotton anf 
cocoa, to 300% for pinewood and ni 
ber, and over 1,000% in some smij 
volume strategic items. 

The result may be noted in the recen 
failure of Brazilian orange growers | 
resume exports to Great Britain. High¢ 
labor and transport costs make it impo 
sible for growers to place the oranges 3 
Rio quayside within the price ran 
offered by the British importer. Mov 
over, Brazilian sales of oranges in Arge 
tina and Uruguay have declined recent 
because of rising prices. 
e One Bright Spot—An identical situ 
tion has existed in the hides and leathg 
market. Despite the acute shortages i 
Britain and the United States, there 
been little expansion in hides and leat 
sales because of their exorbitantly hig 
cost. 

Although there is one bright spot 
the market for cotton textiles abroad 
skeptics doubt Brazil’s ability to h 
these gains when U. S. and British fir 
get into export production. 

In consequence, financial obsen¢ 
are predicting a negative trade balawl 
in the postwar years, with the grad 
evaporation of the foreign exchay 
accumulations as plants are re-equippt 
and new industrial capacity is bu 
There is some talk, therefore, of 4 
change depreciation unless dollar loa 
are available to even up the balance 
payments position. 
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Det. 6, | 


Bows and Arrows 


would never have beaten 


a panzer division 


ow can- business 


You gave the men and women, now 
returning from the services, the finest 
equipment the world ever saw—and 
they won the war. 


Peacetime equipment has improved just as much as 


ential to win the battles of peace. And returning 
know how to use these new business weapons. 


They have been using Addressograph-Multigraph 
qipment to handle Army and Navy payrolls, 
ipping documents, personnel records, produc- 
on orders, stock records, purchasing, invoicing, 
“dog tags,” and in scores of other jobs—and 


war weapons, and modern machines are equally. 


Ott Hi!) 
(4/4) 


ey of, 


battles be won with bow-and-arrow equipment? 


they have seen their new equipment cut out waste 
motion, eliminate errors, get the work out faster, 


improve efficiency at every step. 


These are the same jobs you have in business. 
The same new equipment can give you the same 
important savings. Veterans want and deserve it, 
for they know it helps them produce more and so 
be worth more to you. You and they both benefit. 


Orders can be scheduled now for delivery. 
Telephone our local office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
Agencies with service and supply departments in 
principal cities of the world. 


Addressagraph —Multigraph 
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© cccercrams.ittuninii 
is another great name on the long 
list of Muehlhausen customers. 
Muehlhausen Springs are one of 
the quality parts contributing to 
the famous reputation of this Com- 
pany’s products. 
The use of the right spring is vital 
to sustain the reputation of any 
company’s products. This is neces- 
sary today in supplying superior 
equipment for our tanks, trucks, 
planes, ships, tractors. It will be par- 
ticularly true tomorrow in peace- 
time applications. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 
Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Ave., Logansport, Indiana 


Te improve product performance, use 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


SPRINGS 


CANADA 


Budget Survey 


Canada’s expenditures will 
more than double prewar level. 
Demobilization costs run high, 
Ilsley’s message reveals. 


OTTAWA—Peacetime federal expen- 

ditures on a scale more than twice as 
large as in prewar years are definitely 
indicated for Canada. 
e Iisley’s Survey—In a comprehensive 
pre-budget survey of the Canadian fiscal 
position given to the House of Com- 
mons by Finance Minister James Lori- 
mer Ilsley, the following were high- 
lights: 

(1) Canada’s war and demobilization 
expenditures (including Mutual Aid and 
United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Administration advances) will run to 
$3,365,000,000 in the fiscal year ending 
Mar. 31, 1946. This is $1,085,000,000 
less than for the same purposes last 
year. 

(2) Canada’s over-all financial re- 
quirements embracing the above totals 
and ordinary government expenses, plus 
sums for gratuities and reestablishment 
credits for returned service personnel, 
and for financing the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board and substantial export 
credits (BW —Sep.15’45,p120), will ex- 
ceed $5,000,000,000 for the current fis- 
cal year. As total government revenues 


are currently running about $2. 5 )0) 
000 a year, the government wi!) hay. 
borrow the remainder. 1 

(3) Estimated government expe, 
tures for the twelve-month pe: od fp 
Nov. 1, 1945, to Oct. 31, | 46. 
about $4,000,000,000. Of this, 3 
will be for “normal and conti::vino 
penses of civil government.” The 
niainder will be for demobiliz.:ion , 


rehabilitation of servicemen, p.iying ; 
overseas occupation forces anc post, 
military establishments, contract mpority 
minations, and some costs of posh dire 


reconstruction and developme:tt. 
(4) Canada’s Ninth Victory |y 
will be launched late in October with 
bigger-than-ever goal: $1,500,000, 
Previous loans have yielded this amo, 
but their objectives have been smalj 
This loan is to cover a year's ne 
whereas earlier loans have been flo 
at six-month intervals. 
© Total War Costs—The finance » 
ister’s figures, coming a month after { 
end of the war, make it possible to co 
pile round estimates of total war 
As of Oct. 1, 1945, the total outlay 
been about $18,000,000,000. Dur 
the coming year another $2,800,000, 
will be spent. With some expen 
scheduled to run even longer, the ov 
all figure may run above $23,000, 
000—about equal to direct war costs 
the U.S. in the first World War, a 
considerably above the cost of the 
war to Canada—$1,680,000,000. 
Throughout the war, Canada has 
ceeded in meeting about 50% of vag 0 ' 
costs from revenue, but will close gts # 
current fiscal year with a war deficit @o"™4 
over $10,000,000,000. The anngm of 


MODERNIZING THE “DEPOTS” OF CANADA 


Innovation on the Canadian Pacific Railway to help make the traveling publ 
more railroad-minded is the modern station (above) at Leaside, near Toron 
one of four the company is now building in suburbs and small towns. Gi 
brick is to be used liberally in the $50,000 structure, made of masonry wi 
reinforced steel and timber joints. If the public approves these “pilot” station 
C.P.R. plans to make them standard on its main lines. 
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ing ¢ on the national debt, 
+) was about $125,000,000 before 
r. will be about $400,000,000. 

"e Loans Planned—Included i in the 
0,000,000 share of the coming 


t CXpen 
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tl hy 3 war spending will be “hundreds 
binuie ions” in loans to Allied nations to 
r The] Je them to purchase supplies in 
ZATION 3 dd. 


P ying 

1 Posty 
n act 
of Posty 
ent, 


he finauce minister's forecast of lee 
on to provide the government wit 

rity to make such loans on a large 
directed attention once again to 
conversations in’ Washington be- 
tory [gn U.S. experts and Britain’s Lord 
ber wisgmes (BW—Sep.29°45,p15). While 
,000.qqqgs to other countries will be taken 
nde of by extending the lending powers 


MS a , 

on os e 1944 oo Credits Insurance 

ar’s nei there will be a ee arrangement 
reat Britain, the form of which 


jen fg depend upon how the Washington 
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Eauiiieea likely pow that the 
nes discussions will extend into 
ideration of broad commercial poli- 


| 0 

4a rt wm which may pave the way for a gen- 
0. DurggUnited Nations conference on mul- 
)0,000,0qqmeral trade in the spring. 


 expengetut —Keynes’ scheduled 
, the ogg to Ottawa has been postponed, 
2,00, 0 he is expected to return before 
ig home. 

ime Minister King’s conferences 
members of the British govern- 
0. t in London are expected to touch 
Ja has gf telated questions. Ottawa is anx- 
to unveil the new Labor govern- 
close (t's attitude toward the restoration 
- deficit qormal commercial trading, and re- 
e ann of tariffs—including the Empire 

ce system. 


HH COMPANIES MERGE 


ith the merging of 20 large operat- 
fish companies in eastern Canada 
anew firm, National Sea Products, 
= Nova Scotia fishing industry 
y to undergo rapid expansion. 

the war years, the separate compa- 
involved had a total business of 
than $10,000,000 a year, roughly 
that of prewar times. 

company will engage in the 
and salt fish trade from bases on 
tlantic Suet and the Bay of Fundy. 
stic markets in Canada and 

s in the United States and Eu- 
will be developed. 

he company’s charter rights cover— 
idition to catching, processing, and 
gall kinds of sea food—the build- 
of ships and the making, buying, 
nporting of all kinds of equi = 
Supplies used in the industry. 

thus be opportunities for United 
‘manufacturers of marine and fac- 


machinery, rigging, conta containers, and 
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"Snap and Sell” 


INTO ALL 
YOUR 


Business 
Printing 


WITH 


Nehoora Cond 


_ 


Now that selling days are here again, 
it’s high time to review your letterheads, 
envelopes, invoices, statements and forms 
as well as direct-mail material. Choose 
your paper critically and you'll choose 
NEKOOSA BOND... the paper that’s 
Pre-Tested for all the qualities you and 
your printer have a right to expect in a 
quality Bond. And to achieve top-flight 
results most economically in terms of 
time, work, paper and money, remember 
that “It Pays to Plan with Your Printer.” 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 

by the Ne Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


THE MARKETS tinct sector ce, 


Following a four-day upsurge of prices, 
stimulated by favorable developments dn 
the tax, reconversion, and labor fronts 
and featured by eight-year peaks in the 
industrial and utility stock averages, the 
middle of this week found the stock 
market somewhat tired out and subject 
to a bit of profit-taking. Daily trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange neared 
2,000,000 shares. 
© Small Dip in ‘Prices—Trading activity, 
however, was evidencing definite signs 
of contracting quite sharply as buying 
orders lessened, and by the close of Big 
Board proceedings on Wednesday, the 
dip in prices had proved of only small 
proportions. Consequently, the worst 
that Wall Strect’s bullish elements were 
then expecting to see was a temporary 
period of moderate price irregularity 
while the market consolidated its posi- 
tion following its earlier-sharp and rapid 
advance. 

While the strength shown in the stock 
market since mid-August has proved of a 
gencral nature on the whole, several 
groups of stocks have been showing 
marked price improvement. More than 
a few not only have run well ahead of 
the market but also have already burst 
through their 1937 tops. 
© Among the Lesiins-Primninint among 
the latter above-average performers, 
measured by Standard & Poor’s group 
averages, are companies in the air trans- 

rt, automobile, auto parts, alcoholic 

verage, coal, drug and cosmetic, fer- 
tilizer, baking and milling, dairy prod- 
uct, meat packing, radio, department 
store, mail-order, food chain, soap and 
vegetable oil, soft drink and confection, 
textile and apparel, and the tire and 
rubber segments of industry. 


Dow-Jones industrial stock src; 
dex, the most popular yari tic; 
Wall Streeters and especiall; 
technicians following the Do 
closely, is now around 183.50. or , 
point, as one brokerage house recy 
pointed out, exceeded in only cig \it of 
last 49 ycars. 

As the index approaches its |')37 } 
of 194.40, more and more Stre: 
letter writers are thus beginning , 
wonder whether room remains for » 
further significant advance. And , 
of the chief reasons behind many of i 
prevailing suggestions that markct py 
ticipants might do well to consider x 
cumulating cash by taking profits g 
long-held stocks is the pessimism arisy 
from those technical and historic facts 
© Yields Compared—The bulls, howe. 
have many counterarguments. In py 
ticular, they point out that stock vid 
now still average around 4%, compar 
with 3.75% at the height of things 
1937, and that investment quality bon 
currently offer a holder returns of \g 
than 3% against better than 4% ; 
forded in 1937, Moreover, they are si 
recommending fully invested position 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Y- 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...158.1 154.2 150.7 12 
Railroad .... 58.7 58.3 54.3 4 
Utility ..... 76.0 736 71.3 § 
Bonds 
Industrial ...121.5 121.8 121,1 119 
Railroad ....114.9 114.6 114.2 107 
co: eee 115.7) 115.7) 115.5 117 


~ Data : Standard & Poor's Corp, 
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HE TRADING POST 


k 
fatc stick P: 
ill; ot ieiency and Tariffs 
0 tr ‘ 
50 om the Trend of Sept. 15 which 
USC wssed Great Britain’s significant 
Cig of an improvement in industrial 
, acy, a thoughtful Canadian reader 
’ ' ; up this sentence: 
” Pe pt certainly a dominant driving force 
ins for e¢ creation of cartels, Empire tariff 
And . and ial tariff walls about the 
“Sal of sgn Isles 1s that — have been back- 
market 5 in industrial efficiency and know 
“onsicer, a cannot survive in an open competitive 
srobts “HM of the sort which was the ideal of their 
nism arisfmathers. ; 
oric factome this point, he writes: 
Is, howell the relative efficiency of production 
S. In pelllMrious countries ‘can be measured by the 
stock vidifllits of their customs tariffs, then surely 
, Companilmediately prior to the war United States 
f things Iture and many branches of United 
tality bondfilms industry must have been among the 
ms of |g efficient in the world. 
a on er supporting that arresting com- 
¥ ‘¢ St by figures to show that United 
poses prewar duties were more for- 
jing than those of Great Britain 
os Canada, he goes on to say: 
fonth Yelle present rates of duty in the United 
Ago A on textiles, chinaware, glassware, and 
, other lines are ape says high, 
150.7 even if they were cut the full 50% 
54.3 ed by the revised trade agreement act, 
pes would still be very high. 
view of the above facts, I would appre- 
21,1 some further elucidation on the rela- 
“ hip between productive efficiency in 


us countries and the comparative levels 
heir customs tariffs. 

would, of course, be impossible to 
» that the United States, with an 
nordinarily high degree of industrial 
iency, also has extraordinarily high 
f walls and that, therefore, there 
ms to be no justification for an in- 
ce that high tariff walls and indus- 
ineficiency go along together. 
wever, the point made in the Trend 
not that there is always such a re- 
bnship, but that Britain’s lagging 
ind in industrial efficiency was, in 
largely responsible for her turn- 
to protectionism after a long history 
free trade country. One could add 
some industrialists have found rea- 
s for wanting high tariff protection 
pite of their efficiency. 


* ** oe 


gp the same subject. Elvin H. Kill- 
er of the Development Dept. of 
.du Pont de Nemours & Co. writes: 


our diseussion is both timely and inter- 


De g. Many of us are trying to resolve in 
’ own pss the many grave questions 
d by the British and ourselves. In such 
tort it is always most helpful if we can 
Oct. 6, 
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be sure of our facts. After all, these are 
the foundation on which we erect our con- 
clusions; hence, the foundation should be 
sound if the conclusions are to be valid. 

Man-hour efficiency and wages are the 
factors needed to give us information as to 
unit costs and the part played in them 
by wages. I wonder how much reliance 
can be placed in the statement that pro- 
duction per man hour in manufacturing 
industry in the United States was, before 
the war, “on the average” three times as 
great as in the United Kingdom. 

Averages can be, and all too often are, 
misleading. What really is revealing is in- 
formation on specific industries, something 
of which we have far too little. It will be 
most surprising if there isn’t a wide variation 
from industry to industry in Britain, just as 
in the United States. And there is the dis- 
concerting fact that on many items the 
British can, and do, despite their inefficiency, 
undersell in foreign markets. 

A broad comparison of industrial 
efficiencies in two countries may, indeed, 
obscure important departures from the 
average. The point that Britain’s in- 
dustrial inefficiency, relative to the 
United States, is a rather pervasive 
cause of her present economic difficul- 
ties should not obscure the need of 
keeping that cautionary note in mind. 


Veterans Insurance 


The recent report by the Finance 
Dept. that men leaving the services are 
dropping their government life insur- 
ance, instead of converting it (BW— 
Sep.15’45,p60), has brought a flow of 
comment from veterans and others. 
Writes an Army officer who has “been 
induced to purchase a considerable 
amount of government insurance”: 

Trying to get the average G. I. to convert 
his policy isn’t a question of salesmanship, 
as you suggest, but one of payment. The 
government method of doling out payments 
to beneficiaries according to their age after 
the demise of the insured is simply not good 
business to the average American. 

Lump-sum payment upon death or a de- 
cided increase in the present rate of pay- 
ment would, in all probability, make the 
soldier think twice before giving up as lost 
all the money he has already put into term 
insurance, 

An answer to this officer agrees that 
he has a very good point. It also adds a 
reminder that government insurance of 
the first World War originally provided 
for monthly payments only, but later the 
policyholder was given the option of 
specifying whether settlement was to be 
by monthly payments or in a lump-sum. 
It seems likely that the same option 
will, sooner or later, be written into 
national service life insurance this time. 
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Higher Wages! 

Shorter Working Hours! 
Strong Competition ! 

No More Cost Plus! 
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*“CLEAN OIL’’ 
will help you get costs down 


Honan-Crane Oil Purification systems 
in many leading plants have reduced 
cost of operations as much as 20%. 
The continuous removal of abrasives 
and contamination from industrial oils 
allows engines and machines to ope- 
rate at all times on clean, fresh oil 
which greatly reduces excessive wear, 
increases production and safely ex- 
tends the life of the oil. 

No plant engineer or manager can 
afford to ignore the tremendous ad- 
vantages gained by use of Honan- 
Crane Oil Purification equipment. 

HONAN-CRANE Oil Purification is 
being used on..... 


1. DIESEL Fuel and Lube Oils. 


2. TURBINE and HYDRO-ELECTRIC Gen- 
erator Oils. 


3. Insulating Oils. 

4. Hydraulic Oils. 

5. Bearing Oils. 

6. Quenching Oils. 
8. Quartz Oils. 


9. OILS and COOLANTS used in grinding, 
honing, boring, cutting and like opera- 
tions. 


A request on your com- 
pany letterhead will 
bring you complete in- 
formation on the puri- 
fication of any indus- 


Honan-Crane Corp. 


210 S. Wabash Avenue 
Lebanon, Ind. 


Subsidiary of 
HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY 
CORPORATION 


THE TREND 


UNDERMINING PRICE CONTROLS 


Industry's problem of dealing with labor's demand for 
drastic and immediate wage increases is complicated by 
the absence of clarity in government policies relating to 
wages and to price controls. 


¢ In a report just issued, the Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization & Reconversion, John Snyder, states 
flatly that price controls must be kept to prevent disas- 
trous inflation. In his discussion of wage payments, he 
urges the desirability of substantially increasing minimum 
wage requirements and points out that, with industry 
shifting back to a 40-hour week, the elimination of over- 
time work at premium pay would reduce unit labor costs. 
He urges that there be a vigorous exploration of meth- 
ods for translating such cost reductions into increased 
wage rates or decreased prices. 

Mr. Snyder thus leaves to business management the 
task of resolving an embarrassingly difficult dilemma. It is 
forced to deal with immediate demands not only for 
minimum wage increases, but for formidable upages of 
the higher wage brackets as well, in the absence of any 
assurance that it will be allowed increases in selling price 
to cover increased costs. Obviously, there are marked 
differences in the situation from industry to industry, 
but it is possible to obtain some clarification of the 
issue by examining labor cost data for industry as a 
whole. Crucial figure is the average cost of an hour’s work. 


© For American industry as a whole the average cost of 
an hour’s work in January, 1941, was 67¢. At the end of 
the war, in August, 1945, the average cost of an hour’s 
work had increased to 97¢, an advance of 30¢ per hour 
over the war period. It is difficult to obtain an accurate 
accounting of the components of this 30¢ increase, but 
analysis indicates they were roughly as follows: 

About 10¢ of the total advance was accounted for by 
awards under the Little Steel formula providing increases 
to compensate for advances in the cost of living. Another 
10¢, or perhaps a trifle less, represented upward adjust- 
ments to correct substandard wage rates, to eliminate 
relative inequalities between wage groups, and to provide 
for vacations and similar benefits. Another 5¢ was ac- 
counted for by additional overtime pay resulting from 
the lengthening of work schedules as a wartime emer- 
gency. The final 5¢ of the 30¢ increase is represented 
by upgrading in skill classifications made necessary by 
the dearth of skilled workers, by premium pay for 
night shifts, etc. 

How will these increases survive in the reconversion 
of our economy to peacetime production? The two incre- 
ments of 5¢ each, for extra war overtime pay and for 


upgrading and premium shift pay respectively, may be 
120 


expected to wash out over a period of time, as tlie wo, 
week moves back to the 40-hour standard, as @ 

shifts are abolished, and as downgrading of doubtfyj 
qualified workers takes place in a looser labor mar 
The others, representing something like 20¢ of the } 
increase, may be expected to survive in large part. All 
ing for such readjustment, industry’s postwar aveng 
cost for an hour’s work could be expected to shake doy 
to about an 85¢-to-87¢ level. 


@ Any basic wage increases, resulting from increased min 
mum wage standards or from the current union deman 
for general basic wage increases, would result in an imny 
diate increase in this 85¢-to-87¢ average cost of an how 
work. If the current demands were met in full, t 
average cost of an hour’s work in American indus 
would be raised to something like $1.05. 

Present price ceilings provide insufficient leeway { 
any such advance. The OPA formulas for pricing reco 
version items, the production of which was discontinug 
or drastically curtailed during the war, are figured 
labor costs based on wage payments that will remain aft 
the assumed wash-out of war overtime and upgrading. 

In the case of basic industrial products whose p 
duction is much the same in war and peace—stecl, lu 
ber, textiles—price ceilings have had some upward r 
sion, but at most the OPA has allowed for labor cos 
based on actual wage payments. No margins have be 
included to cover new wage concessions such as are 1 
being demanded. Generally, in the setting of ceilig 
an optimistic upward trend in productivity per man-ho 
of work has been assumed, and allowances for overhe 
have been figured at the low-level unit costs that w 
only be realized under high-volume operations. 

The result is a squeeze. On the one hand, indust 
is confronted with price ceilings that are figured up 
the assumption of lowered labor costs, and upon f 
other by wage demands which, even if met only in pat 
will result in increased labor costs. 


e The conclusion is clear. In the long run, if manag 
ment, labor, and government are wise enough to ul 
upon procedures that promote productive efficiency, bx 
increased wages and lower prices can be provided in gt 
uinely competitive markets. But so long as price ceiling 
are necessary to guard against inflation, wage increas 
must be held to such dimension as practicably can be m 
under the price restrictions which are imposed. 

The best way for government to undermine its ¢ 
price control policy is for its leaders to lend an easy | 
reckless encouragement to immediate wage demands t 
go far beyond practical possibilities. 
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